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THE ROAD TO BUENOS AYRES 


THE ROAD TO 
BUENOS AYRES 


IN WHICH I FIND THE ROAD TO BUENOS AYRES 


So I sat down outside Batiffol’s. Batiffol’s is a 
Bar, in the Faubourg St. Denis. I had had an ap- 
pointment; otherwise I could have sat outside any 
café I liked in that district and been just as well 
placed for my purpose. But I was waiting for 
Jacquot. Jacquot was Nono’s brother. It was 
Armand who had introduced me to both of them. 
Jacquot, Nono, and Armand are men of the 
“Center.” * 

Jacquot appeared, He had put on a starched col- 
lar. 

“Do you mind just crossing the road? I want to 


look in at Madelon’s for a moment.” 


*Le Milieu: a term applied to the confraternity of White 
Slave Traffickers, 
Lael 
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This was a cabaret kept by some people from 
Auvergne. Jacquot wanted to see if his “woman” 
was wasting her time dancing instead of working 
on the Boulevards. So we went into Madelon’s. 

A zinc-covered counter stretched down the room 
on one side. Tables in the middle: and a dancing 
floor at the end. Jacquot’s “woman’’ was sitting 
alone at a table. The waiter had just brought her 
a pink drink called “diabolo.” She was going to 
dance. 

Jacquot went towards her and, while still some 
distance away, said ‘Well?” 

The girl turned. She was fair, and looked a little 
delicate. She got up and said to Jacquot, with a 
half-smile: 

“T had just sat down.” 

She did not sit down again; nor did she drink 
her diabolo. She left the dancers and went away to 
her duty on the Grands Boulevards. 

“She means well,” said Jacquot to me. “You 
couldn’t find a better little creature; but if you don’t 
keep an eye on her she’ll spend all her time amusing 


herself.” 
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We went and leaned against the bar. A number 
of men were drinking peppermint water. I should 
like to know why they are all so fond of that drink. 
It looks exactly like sea water. But this is a mere 
detail. 

“A friend of mine,” said Jacquot, introducing me. 
I was at my fourth peppermint and water when the 
door opened and an excessively well-dressed gentle- 
man came in. He must certainly have escaped from 
a clothier’s shop window. I walked round him look- 
ing for the price-ticket on his suit, but he must have 
walked so fast that the label had dropped off on the 
way. He looked as fresh and rosy as a young pig. 

His name was Riquet, for, as he came in, he said: 
“Here’s Riquet!”’ 

All shook hands. I gathered he had only arrived 
this morning and had had a successful trip. He 
had brought a large number of “bags” with him. 

“Bags of what?” I asked Jacquot. 

“A ‘bag’ means a thousand francs.” 

Riquet had done well. He had come “for re- 
mounts.’”’ I was not sorry to be able to display a little 


knowledge. This time I did not need Jacquot to 
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explain the term. I am, of course, only a novice in 
the “Center,” but a promising one. “To come for re- 
mounts” means to come back to France to find women 
for export. 

“And where does he come from? Egypt?” 

“Oh, no, Monsieur Albert. Egypt’s not much 
good: he comes from the biggest market.” 

“From La Villette?” 

“From Buenos Ayres!” 

We left Madelon’s after the seventh peppermint 
and water. It was five o’clock: the crowd must have 
gathered, so we went to Batiffol’s. There they were, 
all propping up the bar, as if the proprietor paid 
them not to sit down. They wandered from the bil- 
liard table to the bar and back again. Sometimes 
they went as far as the door. They quickly returned. 
I heard them talk of “pesos.” 

“Two thousand pesos! Five thousand pesos!’ they 
were saying. 

Argentine currency. 

“See here, Jacquot,” said one of the men standing 
up, “I’ve got something to say to you. When you're 
mixed up in such company as you are now, I must 
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warn you. I know you: but mind who you go about 
with.” 

“Who? René? He’s been quite fair to you. You 
were dropping that kid of yours, and he knew it; so 
he tipped you off, and bought her for a hundred 
dollars.” 

“The price was all right: it was quite enough for 
a piece of goods like that.” 

“What’s the matter then?” 

“He’s picking on me, he is: he’s saying the kid 
was worth five hundred, that I didn’t know how to 
dress her, and that he’s going to fit her out for 
Buenos Ayres.” 

“You sold her to him: she belongs to him: it’s no 
business of yours.” 

“It is my business to see that people don’t say 
things like that about me. A slut like that for 
Buenos Ayres! I know her. I brought her out. She 
spends more time flat on her back than on her little 
feet! I tell you he will never take her to Buenos 
myres 

“And if he does?” 

“Then it’ll be five hundred dollars, you can tell 
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him. Is this gentleman with you? What about a 
peppermint and water?” 

Nothing more happened till ten o’clock that night. 

At just that time I was slamming the door of a 
taxi in front of No. 300, Boulevard de Belleville. 
I was going to the “Tonnelle.” For those who 
dance, it is a cabaret. It was a course of instruction 
for me. I went there regularly to study, just as a 
budding surgeon goes to his hospital every day. 
My professor was called Armand: and he was to 
be found at the Tonnelle. I entered the doorway 
and went downstairs, for my destination was the 
basement. The policeman standing at the bottom 
of the stairs watched me pass once more. My goings 
and comings had sorely exercised the poor man: and 
he had already confided his perplexity to Armand. 

“Don’t you worry, Officer,” Armand had answered. 
“He’s nobody. He’s one of those blighters who 
doesn’t quite know what he wants. I talk to him to 
keep him quiet. If he gives any trouble Ill turn 
him out fast enough. You’re a family man and you 
needn’t get mixed up with people like that. A glass 
of beer, Officer?” 
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The Zonnelle: an oval bar under the staircase, and 
a long room flanked by tables and seats, both nailed 
to the ground so as to prevent them flying about in 
a row. All the men in caps. And an orchestra, in 
pink uniforms, stirs dark echoes in the heart of 
“débutantes” who have dined on a cup of coffee. 

“Good evening, Armand!” 

Well, a spade, they say, should be called a spade, 
A man you respect is not always a respectable man. 
Armand lives on women: and that’s all there is to 
it. He is what he is, after all. I know what he 
does. He knows what I do. He trusts me, and I 
trust him, man to man. 

“Do you see those four over there at the second 
table? Well, they’re like me!” 

When Armand introduced a colleague, he used to 
say: “This is So-and-So: like me!” 

“They’re just back from Buenos Ayres. Hot off 
the griddle. Let’s get in on this!” He brought me 
up to the table. 

“You know who he is,” says Armand. “Come on, 
move over.” 


They were drinking champagne. They looked 
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beef-fed, though their clothes were more suggestive 
of quails-on-toast. They were talking of Monte- 
video, and Buenos Ayres: one of them lived in the 
Belmonte Quarter. The others were at Palermo. 

They talked of Rosario, Santa Fé. Cordillera of 
the Andes, and Mendoza, on the Chile frontier. 

“Where do you keep your woman?” 

“I keep my woman at Buenos Ayres, one kid at 
Mendoza and another at Rosario.” 

He had come back to get a fourth. 

“I can take on four! Isn’t there any one in your 
little gang that'll do for me, Armand? Some un- 
attached female, who knows how to behave?” 

They talked of a hundred pesos as their parents 
had talked of a sou. One hundred pesos: fifteen 
hundred francs! 

“My woman makes fifty pesos a day: and the two 
kids make as much again. Give us some fizz, old 
boy.” 

“Are you all back from Buenos Ayres?” 

“All but him” (pointing to the youngest). “He 
hasn’t traveled yet.” 

“I’m only twenty-three. Four years in prison: 
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the Centrale, too. I’ll go like the rest of you, some 
time.” 

They talked about the Argentine Police. 

“They cost us a great deal but they’re sometimes 
useful.” The last speaker was called Fifi la Com- 
mande. He went on to explain: 

“Four months ago a client took my woman away 
from me.” 

“Your women never did know how to behave,’ 
said Armand. 

“So I offered a public reward of two hundred 
pesos. The ‘Vigilantes’ got after her and found the 
little darling. And all the way back they kept on 
saying: “Hurry up, we’re bringing you back to your 
master.’ More champagne, old feller!” 

They talked of passports and steamers. 

Nothing happened till three o’clock on the after- 
noon of the following day. 

I was sitting outside a place on the Boulevard 
Montmartre, not a bar this time, but an establish- 
ment named after Cardinal Mazarin. I was not 
alone. The Head of the Public Morals Section of 
the Sureté Générale was with me. I admit it. I’ll 
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be seen in any company in order to get what I want. 
The name of this eminent, amazing, and excellent 
fellow was Bayard. It is he who keeps an eye on 
all these knights-errant: and they feel a little un- 
comfortable when they see him coming! I was 
ordering a peppermint and water when Bayard made 
a shrewd remark: 

“You are drinking nothing but peppermint and 
water. To-morrow you will be immaculately dressed. 
The day after you will be carrying thousand franc 
notes in both your trouser pockets. But because you 
have been in the know for a fortnight you needn’t 
think you’ve already made the grade.” I ordered 
two cafés-créme. We spoke of the gentlemen of 
our acquaintance. 

“We shall see hundreds of them go by. I'll call 
up the more interesting, or any that you want to 
see,” 

“But when you call them they’ll run away.” 

Bayard’s movements are deliberate. He turned 
his eyes slowly in my direction, and then, with a 
condescending and measured contemplation of my 
want of experience, said: 
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“Shall I make a sign to that one over there?” 

I liked the look of him. He was walking slowly | 
so as to lose nothing of the entertainment that Paris 
affords. His suit was brown and so was his com- 
plexion. 

The man was a little surprised, but he came over 
at once. 

“Will you have a little drink with us?” 

“Do me the honor of having one with me, Mon- 
sieur Bayard.” 

He sat down. 

“Fe could tell you some fine stories if he liked.” 

“Me? I know nothing, Monsieur Bayard.” 

“We don’t want any details,—what you did last 
night, for instance.” 

“I did nothing last night, Monsieur Bayard. 
Highly respectable. In bed by eleven.” 

“You might tell us about your last journey to 
Buenos Ayres.” 

The man smiled, He took a silver case from his 
hip pocket. The cigarettes he gracefully offered us 
were Egyptian. We smoked. 

“Soon off again?” asked Monsieur Bayard. 
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The man looked up with hesitation. But he could 
not look as far as the sky: the awning of the café 
was in the way. 

“Well, anyhow, we have had a drink together,” 
said the Chief of the Public Morals Section. 

“To my infinite honor, Monsieur Bayard.” 

And the man with the silver cigarette case de- 
parted. 

“Just an outline for you. They won’t give them- 
selves away for the first comer. At any rate, you’re 
getting to know them.” — 

Suddenly—‘“Hi!” shouted Bayard. “Hi! Come 
here a moment.” 

“With pleasure, Monsieur Bayard. I hope you're 
well?” 

“So you saw me; and my shadow disturbs your 
elegant progress, eh?” 

“What do you mean, Monsieur Bayard ?” 

“You don’t like me any more? Shall I grow a 
moustache, or get my clothes at your tailor?” 

“Really, Monsieur Bayard .. .” 

“I dare say I upset the arrangement of your 
‘baggage’ for that little journey to Buenos Ayres. 
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Perhaps I was feeling a bit malicious that day, 
what?’ 

“Monsieur Bayard, I don’t understand.” 

“Yesterday evening you were at the little café in 
the Rue Lepic, and at half-past nine you said: ‘Ill 
skin Bayard’. Do you want witnesses?” 

The man ground his teeth. He was thinking of 
those witnesses. 

“I do beg your pardon, Monsieur. If I said if, 
I didn’t mean it. You know me, Monsieur Ba...” 

“Be off, my boy; go and take a walk. It’s a very 
fine day for one.” 

One of “them” passed every five minutes. 

Bayard called up Siméon. He was the smartest 
of the whole procession. It must be a delight to 
him to see his elegant reflection in the looking-glass. 

“You see, Monsieur Bayard, I am strolling about 
perfectly quietly. You know I’m out on parole. It 
was very wrong what they did to me, very wrong 
indeed. I got two months. I only came out yester- 
day. But I am grateful to you, Monsieur; you didn’t 
bring anything up against me. You're all right. 
Anyhow, what was it I did?” 
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“You took over a ‘short-weight’ [2.¢., a girl under 
twenty-one].” 

‘Don’t say that, Monsieur Bayard.” 

“Siméon, Siméon!” 

“No, Monsieur Bayard! Have I or have I not 
the right to go to Buenos Ayres?” 

“Siméon !” 

‘“T was a respectable passenger, just like any other. 
And then, between Santos and Montevideo, they 
found a wench in the stokers’ quarters. I’d never 
seen her before, I swear it. Why should I have taken 
a ‘short-weight’ with me?” 

“New men in new countries are tempted by youth.” 

“And only a year’s difference. Twenty, twenty- 
one—aren’t they still young at twenty-one? If I 
felt guilty, why did I come back?” 

**To find another.” 

Siméon had his back to the Boulevard. He moved 
round, and looked at Paris passing by. 

“Getting me into trouble in such a lovely coun- 
try! Everything’s good to look at: and good to 
drink, and eat. You can hear people laugh. Over 
there! It’s a dog’s hole, and a dirty dog’s, too!” 
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At half-past four, when he left me, Bayard said: 

“Well? Not bad, I think?” 

“Not so good; for the last two weeks I have only 
been watching the curtain go up.” 

“True; but the play is acted fifteen thousand 
kilometers away.” 

Something happened between four-thirty and five- 
thirty. 

There is a magnificent establishment in Paris, at 
No. 3, Boulevard Malesherbes. You may admire in 
the window a large steamboat with three funnels: 
an agreeable toy for travelers. Inside, the walls are 
covered with colored pictures of steamboats. It isa 
fine room, with mahogany counters at the end. Be- 
hind them stand a number of elegant clerks, affable, 
cheerful, and intelligent. They ask what you want, 
and when you have told them, they will run all over 
the shop, with the most gratifying eagerness, to 
bring it you. At that office you may buy a ticket 
for any port. Hamburg, Antwerp, Le Havre, La 
Palice, Marseilles and Bordeaux. Magnificent es- 
tablishment! It is called the Compagnie Sud- 
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Atlantique: Transport Maritimes Co.: or, likewise, 
the Chargeurs Réunis. All aboard! 

At five-thirty I was standing on the pavement 
with my back to the Madeleine, looking at a very 
handsome ticket, a steamship ticket. It was blue, 
and on it was written: Le Havre—Buenos-Ayres ; 


leaving September 3rd. The ticket was mine. 
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Why try to stop people doing as they want on a 
boat? I begin by sleeping, and I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t. I sleep for two, three, four, or five days. 
Once I was told I had slept for a week: and it must 
have been true. 

The main point is to deal properly with the cabin- 
steward. He comes in to see what he can do, and he 
wants to know why you don’t get up. You then 
seize the pillow, and, with a determined expression, 
fling it neatly in his face. And you wake up when 
you want to. This time it was in Spain: I must 
have been very sleepy, I suppose. The boat was 
quite steady, and I looked out of the port hole. It 
was a fine.day: we were near land; and the ship’s 
boy was polishing the brass-work. 

“What’s that town, boy? La Palice?” 

“That’s Bilbao.” 

So I had slept for three days. 
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I was walking by a rank of taxicabs on one of the 
squares of Bilbao. There are certainly other things 
to be seen at Bilbao, but this was what interested 
me just at that moment. A couple went up to one 
of the drivers and the man explained in Spanish 
that he wanted to be taken to the French steamer. 
The lady was holding on to the gentleman’s arm, 
with obvious satisfaction. 

“Do you mean the Malta?” I asked. “That’s my 
boat. We might split the cab. Are you French?” 

They were! 

“Are you going to Buenos Ayres?” 

They were! 

I had caught two of them! 

The man was about thirty-five, and the girl about 
nineteen. He was dark, with handsome, innocent 
blue eyes. I would have gladly exchanged his gray 
suit for mine. He looked a pleasant fellow. The 
girl already had dyed hair. Only a brunette could 
have hair of that particular blonde shade. There 
were little freckles on her little nose—a straight 
little nose in a neat little face. About the right 
height, and not a hint of anything improper. She 
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looked as nice to kiss as any one you could think of. 

“We’re in plenty of time,” I said, “the boat doesn’t 
leave till six o’clock.” 

“But the harbor’s five miles away,” said the man. 

“T know; I arrived on the boat.” 

The girl asked me if it had been rough. I said I 
did not know because I had slept all the time. She 
wanted to know if I was ill, and I pointed out that 
I didn’t think I looked it. She said that she wouldn’t 
sleep anyhow, because it was her first voyage. I 
asked if it was her wedding trip. She did not know 
what to answer, but looked at her companion in a 
pleased sort of way. 

“Yes, it’s her first voyage. She wouldn’t change 
places with any one.” 

She told me they came from San Sebastian, and 
had stayed three days here, and it was “awfully 
pretty.” I might have asked why they had come 
to Bilbao to join the ship, but I knew it already; it 
was to evade the French police. We went to their 
hotel to pick up their luggage: it was the best in the 
town. The girl looked at her companion gratefully. 


Who could ever have imagined that she would some 
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day stay at such a place? That the servants, in- 
stead of being familiar, would touch their caps? 
She was in Spain. She was going to Buenos Ayres. 
She did not know where Buenos Ayres was, but she 
informed me that her companion did. The cab rat- 
tled off. We were already like fellow passengers 
who are inseparable, although they have never met 
before. We turned down the road to the harbor. 
He told her she was lucky: that she was not merely 
seeing Spain, but that at that moment there was a 
revolution on as well. 

“So I’ve seen a revolution ?’’ she asked. 

IT assured her that she had. 

She admired everything she saw—the trees, the 
heaps of stones, the cows. She was quite charming. 

The boat was getting up steam. She was delighted 
with it. She could not tell whether it was lovely or 
ugly, or large or small, because she had never seen 
one before. We took a launch. It was the first time 
the girl had been on the sea. She was a little 
frightened. When she saw the four hundred and 
fifty emigrants swarming between decks, she cried: 

“What a lot of people!” 
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“Did you think I’d hired a private yacht?” said 
the man with the beautiful blue eyes. And he 
hustled her up the gangoway. 


The steamer weighed anchor for its voyage of 
twenty-four days. 

You could see them on their deck, above the emi- 
grants, and below the first-class passengers. She 
was very quiet, and he was extremely correct. While 

he rested in the afternoon, stretched out on a deck 
chair, she did his nails for him. Then she sewed. 
She also played with the children. She had been 
nicknamed Gallina (Gallina is Latin for hen). The 
children, who said what they felt, called her mamita 
—little mother. They nearly missed the boat at 
Oporto. Had they stayed too long looking at the 
magnificent old city that rises up from the sea like 
a prancing horse? Or had they drunk too much 
topaz-colored wine? They signaled from a small 
craft hurrying after the Malta, which had just got 
under way. The Malta stopped. And it was very 
pleasant to see the great French mail boat interrupt 
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its journey because Gallina and her young man had 
been left behind. | 

His name was Lucien Carlet, and he was described 
in his passport as ‘Merchant’; and hers was Blanche 
Tuman, ‘‘Dressmaker.”” The Dressmaker was really 
quite fond of the Merchant. In the evening, when 
we had all gone to our cabins, they walked the deck 
from port to starboard, just like a pair of young 
lovers. Officially they were not traveling together. 
She was in one cabin and he in another. She 
lengthened out the evenings as much as possible. 
She stooped to kiss him on the lips: he never stooped. 
Still, he never refused her anything. At the Canary 
Islands she had some Malvoisie wine; she thought 
it: delicious, and he bought her six bottles. She 
gave it to the little emigrant children because she 
had a good heart. At Dakar, she was too hot. I 
had to come to Lucien Carlet’s assistance. They 
were sitting at the Café Metropole when I passed. 
He called me. 

“She believes,” he said, ‘‘that the further south © 
we get the hotter it will be.” 

“Listen, my dear young lady: imagine there is a 
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furnace, right here. Well, then, now we’re right in 
front of it, but as we get further away we feel it 
less.”’ 

She understood, and I took myself off. Three 
days later we passed the Equator, and poor little 
Gallina found out what it meant to be nothing but a 
little “hen.” The sailors, who were having a cele- 
bration, seized upon her to baptize her. And they 
plunged her in the salt water with all her clothes on. 

He took her out for a walk at Rio de Janeiro. 
Next evening I saw her on the lower deck, crying. 

When we left Santos, I took Lucien Carlet by the 
arm. 

“Let’s go into the bar,’’ I said, “we shall be more 
comfortable.” So we went to the Third Class Bar. 

(Now, ‘then: you're ‘a man ‘of’ the ’'"Centen.: 
UN as ad 

“Yes, I know. You're going to the Argentine 
to study White Slaving. The waiters in your din- 
ing room told me.” 

“Very well, then, I need say no more. I want 
your help.” 

“I’m at your service, but I’m a quiet person.” 
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[Wow Mean oh 280 

“I keep to myself. I don’t go about much in 
Buenos Ayres. I didn’t intend to go back, but my 
‘woman’ thought it would be a good idea.” 

“The little lady on the boat?” 

“Oh, no! That’s just a ‘kid.’ I mean my ‘woman,’ 
the real one, the one who’s earned twelve hundred 
thousand francs for me already.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Twenty-four. Another year of it and I'll let 
her off. She’ll have earned her discharge; we aren’t 
ambitious. We'll buy a Bar at Marseilles and lead 
a quiet life. I'll introduce you to her at Buenos 
Ayres.” 

It was one of those evenings when the sea lay flat 
and motionless beneath the heat. 

“Go and get a bottle of champagne from the 
Second Class,” said the millionaire to the Annamite 
boy. “We must do something to wake ourselves up 
a bit.” 

“Well, and who’s the young lady, then?” 

“A bargain. I had not come for ‘remounts.’ I 
had been in France for four months. I loathed the 
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idea of going back. No country’s fit to live in ex- 
cept France, you know. My woman is sensible and 
I thought she could manage. But she was getting 
bored without me. I had to make a sacrifice. Since 
I was going back I could not turn up empty-handed. 
You must do your duty by your profession, so | 
looked around for a suitable article. 

“It was outside the Café Napolitain. I was sit- 
ting there and the girl passed by. I called to her. 
She was badly dressed, with worn-out shoes. I saw 
at once that she was anybody’s money, never know- 
ing whether she would get a meal until she was 
actually eating it. I took her away and gave her 
some dinner. The little creature was ill, she had 
eczema. Next day I took her to the doctor. She 
seemed a good sort of girl, easy to deal with,— 
none of your independent women; so I bought her 
some chemises, as she had only one. Two dresses, 
stockings, shoes, and an umbrella. I gave her 
something to eat in the middle of the day and in 
the evening. You can imagine how pleased she was. 
Then one day I told her I was going away. You 
should have seen her cry. She asked me why I was 
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going away. I told her I was going to America. 

““T suppose you’re in the White Slave Traffic 
there.’ 

“T said I was in the Black Slave business.” She 
laughed. 

“Tf you want to come,’ I said, ‘I will take you, 
and as you like me, you need not leave me. You'll 
do just the same there as you were doing here. 
Here you’re a poor little tart; there you'll be a fine 
lady. You’re always afraid of not getting enough 
to eat here, and there you'll be afraid of getting 
fat. Do you understand, little silly?’ 

*fAnd so I took her.” 

“She’s not yet twenty-one?” 

“Nineteen, I think, but I kept on the safe side. 
I brought her with her sister’s papers. And this is 
the funny part of it: do you know what her sister 
does? She’s a nun.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“‘She’s a Sister of St. Vincent de Paul at the Civil 
Hospital at X 


I can’t promise you a story 
like that every day, but I give you my word it’s 
true.” 
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So this handmaid of Love was about to ply her 
trade with the civil status of a handmaid of God: 
it was well worth a second glass of champagne. 
The bottle was open so we filled up. 

“Did you beat her yesterday? She was crying.” 

“T just told her all about it: we were due at Monte- 
video in two days, and she will get off the boat there. 
It was time to talk to her. I told her I had a woman 
already in Buenos Ayres, that she could only be my 
little sweetheart, as we say, or my Number Two, if 
you like that better. These explanations always end 
in an upset. Now it’s all over, and we’re friends 
again. Would you like to hear what she says? 
Boy, go and get the young lady who’s with me, you 
know her.’’ The boy came back with Gallina. 

“Have a glass of this,” he said, ‘“‘and look at that 
gentleman. He’s a good guy; we'll see him again. 
Tell him what you think of me.” 

She bent over him and said: 

“I love you, Lu-lu; I'll do anything for you.” 
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THe “baggage” is unloaded at Montevideo: the 
charming little capital of the Eastern Republic of 
Uruguay, a prosperous and peaceful city. 

“Baggage” means women, in the phrase of the 
men of the “Center.” 

Some “articles” are only seventeen to twenty 
pounds, z.e., women from seventeen to twenty years 
old. These are underweight, and must be provided 
with false papers. They are also put on board se- 
cretly. The men of the “Center’’ have accomplices 
on all the boats, either among the stewards or, fail- 
ing them, the officers. I know what I am talking 
about. To my friends, the officers of our Merchant 
Marine, who may take exception to this, I reply that 
I don’t bother when a journalist is arrested for sell- 
ing Legions of Honor, or squeezing Society or 
Finance for a little of what he must have. 
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The secret “baggage” travels in various ways. 
Some of it in the depths of the ship, dressed up as 
stokers. During inspection, the accomplices hide 
them in empty boilers, ventilators, bunkers among 
the engines or in the funnels. This kind of “bag- 
gage” is “fragile,” and never sees daylight through- 
out the voyage. They only get a little air by night, 
when the lights are low and the stars are high. 
These “‘false weights,’ without passports or tickets, 
do not always stop at Montevideo. They go on to 
Buenos Ayres. The boat stops there a week. There 
is plenty of time to get them off. When the girls 
are discovered, if they are not agreeable to the eye, 
the South American authorities reembark them on 
the same steamer. But no one has ever seen a pretty 
Franchucha (an Argentine word which means both 
“French” and “prostitute’’) sent back on board. And 
I can well understand it. Except for such cases, 
they leave the ship at Montevideo. 

I will not say that Uruguay is a Francophile 
country. There is no Francophile country, and a 
good thing, too. When our lords and masters have 
understood that, our diplomacy will have made much 
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progress in the science of international relations. 
But that is not the point at present. 

Uruguay treats us with special courtesy. Thus, 
a Frenchman who lands there has no need of visas. 
Moreover, its officials are not so stupid as the offi- 
cials in other parts of America—North and South, 
of course: not so stupid or so corrupt. They don’t 
appear with a cutlass to slit open your belly and find 
out whether your appendix is of the length required 
by the regulations; it is, lest you defile with your 
presence their sacred native soil. And when you 
consider that their grandfathers came over in the 
capacity of cattle-drovers, and none too clean at that! 

There is a further advantage in Uruguay: the 
Mihanovich. 

Monsieur Mihanovich was a Pole. In days gone 
by he came to these Southern regions. He made a 
fortune and even died there. However, he left be- 
hind some river steamers, illuminated like casinos, 
which ply unpretentiously backwards and forwards 
on the Rio de la Plata. Every evening God creates, 
they start at ten o’clock for Montevideo and Buenos 
Ayres, and arrive every morning that God, pre- 
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sumably, creates also, at eight o’clock at Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo. On the Mihanovich boats 
one does not feel one is really traveling; it is more 
like paying a visit to a neighbor. 

And the police let you alone. 

On these boats our friends’ little ladies travel from 


Uruguay to the Argentine. 


The Malta was coming in to Montevideo. Lucien 
Carlet had not spoken to Blanche Tuman since 
morning. He would pass her as if he did not know 
her. 

“But this is silly; every one knows you’re with 
the girl!” 

He replied that he knew what he was doing. 

“I have taught her her lesson,” he said. “Go and 
see if she remembers it properly.” 

“What lesson ?” 

‘“‘What she is to say to the police officers, and what 
she is to do.” 

Gallina was armed for the fray—not very formi- 
dably. Black hat, black dress, and a suitcase in her 
hand. By Sainte Marie Madeleine, her patron saint, 
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she was a pathetic sight! I tried to comfort her. 
She said she was terrified. 

“Now, then, what are you going to say to the 
police when they call you into the Bar to verify your 
papers?” 

“I shan’t say anything. If they speak to me, I 
shall say I’m going to my aunt, who is a dressmaker 
and lives ... There, now, I’ve forgotten. I can’t 
remember what he told me. I don’t like telling lies. 
What shall I do?” 

I made a sign to Lu-lu, who came up, in spite of 
what he had said. 

“Where does my aunt live? I’ve forgotten.” 

“Posito! At Po-si-to, is that clear? Say it over 
to yourself. It’s a seaside town near here. Say it 
over, now.” 

“I’m going to cry.” 

“Damn,” said Lu-lu, and took himself off. 

The boat was coming alongside. On the quay 
were some French gentlemen of the profession. They 
would be disappointed to-day. No baggage for 
them. They must have known it, but they took the 
risk and came, from force of habit. Lu-lu made a 
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slight sign of recognition, to which they replied dis- 
creetly. The organization was excellent. 

The police took possession of the First Class Bar, 
where the passengers for Montevideo were waiting 
for them. And Lu-lu was outside on deck, keeping 
an eye on his goods through the window. 

Poor Gallina’s turn soon came. The officers took 
her passport. She trembled. Lu-lu, utterly dis- 
gusted with feminine weakness, watched the scene, 
biting his lip. A policeman questioned the child. It 
was pitiable. She talked about her aunt,—a seaside 
place nearby . . . poor little wretch! 

At that moment I witnessed something which was 
like seeing the supreme decision of a commander 
in the face of the enemy. Lucien Carlet, realizing 
what had happened, left his post of observation, went 
into the Bar, walked up to the Police, and said: 

“Why are you making difficulties for this young 
lady? I have been asked to look after her on the 
voyage. She’s nervous, and doesn’t know what to 
answer. It’s the first time she’s left her family. 
She’s coming to her aunt who is a dressmaker at 
Posito.” 
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“What is the aunt’s name?” asked the policeman. 

“What is your aunt’s name?” said Lu-lu. “Ma- 
dame Beaumartin, I think?” 

“Ves, Madame Beaumartin.” 

“Well, then, you must say so; these gentlemen 
want to know. They don’t mean you any harm. 
Isn’t your passport in order?” 

He went up to the official who still had the docu- 
ment: 

“Yes, it’s all right.” Then, turning to the girl: 

“And your certificate of character and respectabil- 
ity, where is it? You must show it. What a child 
she is!” 

She took the certificate out of the bag. It had 
been obtained, thanks to the papers of the Sister 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

“And what is your aunt’s exact address?” 

“That’s in your bag, too,” said Lu-lu. “You 
showed it to me; and her letter as well. Come, pull 
yourself together; look for it quietly.” 

She found the letter. It began: “My dear little 
niece,” and went on: “If I am not there to meet 
the boat, it will be because I shall not have been able 
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to get there in time from Posito, where I have a 
great deal to do. Go to the Hotel Solis, and I will 
come and fetch you in the course of the day.” 

I was filled with admiration for Lucien Carlet and 
his colleagues. Admirable executives! 

The police had done their duty. The “baggage” 
bore all the regulation seals, and the landing permit 
was affixed. 


In the evening, when we were leaving Montevideo, 
Lucien Carlet was not on board. Yet his luggage 
was still in his cabin. 

“He’s been arrested,” said certain ignorant per- 
sons, adding: “and a good thing, too!” 

At four in the afternoon, on the next day, the 
S.S. Malta, fifteen thousand tons, French, belonging 
to the Chargeurs Réunis Company’s fleet, from Ham- 
burg, via Antwerp, Le Havre, La Palice, Bilbao, 
Vigo, Oporto, Teneriffe, Dakar, Rio, Santos, Monte- 
video: Captain Emile Gaultier du Marache, was 
steaming through the narrow entrance to the harbor 
of Buenos Ayres, latitude thirty-six degrees South. 
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Lucien Carlet was on the quayside waiting for us. 
A lady was with him. 

“Why, it’s a different one!’’ cried the passengers. 
“What a nerve!” 

The travelers took advantage of the opportunity 
to ask me what pleasure I could find in the society 
of such a person. I told them that I was visiting 
the Argentine solely in order to associate with him 
and his kind. This made them retreat to their lug- 
gage. 

Listen to what happened next. 

The authorities of the Latin Argentine Republic 
came to the conclusion that I was not a desirable 
person. I replied that it had never been my ambi- 
tion to inspire feelings of the kind. They did not 
understand. I was not provided with several essen- 
tial documents. In the first place, I had not dipped 
my four fingers and thumb in the regulation ink, 
and so had arrived without my finger-prints. I 
pointed out that I had finger-prints, none the less, 
but instead of putting them on paper I had kept 
them on the tips of my fingers, so as to be more 
sure, I added, of not losing them. They did not care 
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for this explanation. Moreover, I had dared to 
travel without a record of my criminal convictions. 
And, finally, they wanted to know if I knew any one 
at Buenos Ayres who could at any rate answer for 
me. 

“No,” I answered, “I have no aunts.” They took 
this, no doubt, as a personal insult. 

“What do you propose to do at Buenos Ayres?” 

I replied that I had come to see the pimps. 

They asked me to repeat this, and I said once 
more: “I have come to see your pimps.” 

They considered the matter. They wrapped my 
passport in a sort of large portfolio as black as their 
souls, their nails and their hair. I pointed out that 
they were illogical: “You blame me for not having 
enough documents, and you mess up the only one I 
have.” They said they had the right to do so, I 
answered that if it were equally their right to take 
my shirt, I would hand it over, willingly, collar and 
studs, complete. They sent for a policeman; he ap- 
peared. His father having been German, his mother 
French, his grandfathers, respectively, Italian and 
Syrian, and his grandmothers, Portuguese and Polish, 
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my jailer was a perfect Argentine. I was a pris- 
oner, and they departed. 

I ought to say that I was not much disturbed. 
These swine were not going to stop me doing my 
business. I put it up to you, my old cronies, we may 
not have learnt much in the course of a life which 
might have been put to better uses, but there aren’t 
many like us for jumping on to trains, and out of 
boats, and slipping neatly through the fingers of 
international policemen. Whereupon I went to the 
Bar, for the cocktails were really cold. And I 
learnt this: the Chargeurs Réunis Company was re- 
sponsible for me. If I were not found on board, the 
company would have to pay to the State of Argentina 
a fine of two thousand gold pesos. Two thousand 
gold pesos: sixty thousand francs. Really! I could 
not be worth all that! After all, I wasn’t heir to 
the Chargeurs Réunis Company. 

Lucien Carlet came on board to look for his lug- 
gage. 

“What nonsense,” said he, “won’t they let you 
get off the boat?” 

“No.” 
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Whereupon this trafficker in women, who went 
about freely in the land of Argentine, said: 

“Stay where you are: I’ll fix it up for you.” 

So he went on shore to get me released. And he did 
zz, Amusing, wasn’t it? 
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So this is Buenos Ayres. Here we are at last, but 
there really isn’t anything to take our breath away. 
It is a capital. It is, in fact, the capital of the 
Argentine Republic. I’m not denying it. There 
are two millions of inhabitants, who are much at- 
tached to their city. Of course they are! I will 
conceal nothing. Not even the road twenty-two 
kilometers long. There it is, and there let it stay. 
It is called Rivadavia. Did I go the whole twenty- 
two kilometers? I did my best. At the fourteenth 
I came back, completely exhausted by the straight 
line. A man must be drunk to imagine twenty-two 
kilometers in a straight line. 

Buenos Ayres is a very large city. It is Babel 
multiplied a thousand times. It is quite definitely 
the greatest city in South America. It holds in the 
Argentine heart the place of the sun in the sky. 
It is their light. What lights there are, indeed! 
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The houses are festooned with electric bulbs. In the 
daylight they seemed covered with a pustulous erup- 
tion. Very handsome, and very Argentine. Their 
intentions are excellent; it is the result that is in- 
adequate. Still, it is not so bad. How dirty the 
Paris houses are! But builders are not always re- 
sponsible for the appearance of cities. I rather think 
it is the people who live in them. 

By Saint Albert, my patron saint, I have never 
seen any one laugh or smile, stroll or meditate, or 
wait,—wait for anything, or nothing, in the streets 
of Buenos Ayres. In my first few days there I 
could not keep from seizing the passersby by their 
coat-tails. ‘Not so quick,” I would say, “you will 
reach the grave quite soon enough.” They did not 
understand and I got into trouble. Or they would 
sit outside a bar, with a café con léche (coffee with 
milk) in front of them. And what were they do- 
ing? Well, they looked like a Frenchman who has 
just received his tax assessment. 

“Please smile,” I would say. 

They would not obey. I suppose I had not the 
proper photographer’s intonation. 
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The women were mostly at home in their hus- 
bands’ or their parents’ houses. All these men went 
about without women, drank without women, ate 
without women. The city swarmed with males. 

I was at the heart of Argentina, but where were 
the men of the “Center”? I referred to my note- 
book and found that I was to go first to 445 Cerrito. 
I had a map of Buenos Ayres. It takes a very re- 
markable person to get about Buenos Ayres without 
amap. It is a bee hive—not unlike the radiator of 
a motor car in shape. The cells are called cuadres. 
Cuadre means square. They are perfect squares, a 
hundred yards across. Buenos Ayres is an intermi- 
nable flat plain where houses have been planted acre 
by acre. The square blocks are divided by narrow 
trenches. These are the roads. Walking about 
Buenos Ayres is like playing checkers. You feel 
like a piece being pushed from square to square on 
a checker board. 

Cerrito was eleven “cuadres” away. I set out. I 
arrived and found No. 445: “French Bookseller.” 
That was the place. 

I stuck my head inside; it smelt quite agreeably, 
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and the selection of books was very comprehensive. 
René Bazin: Henri Bordeaux! Really! I must be 
wrong! “Bookseller” I don’t mind, but books for 
young ladies! However, there are others! Pierre 
Mille. Edouard Estaurné. Excellent. And here 
are all my old friends, Jean Vignaud, Henri Beraud, 
Edouard Helsey, Pierre Benoit and Dorgelés. Greet- 
ings, my brethren! But I am surprised to find you 
here. If you only knew what I was looking for! 
And Victor Marguerite! 

Francis Carco! Galtier Boissiere; well! well! 
This is better. Let’s goon. The French newspapers 
are there, too. The Zemps! And there’s my own 
sheet, the Petzt Pariszen, as any one could guess. My 
paper turns up in odd places. And the Echo de 
Paris, of all papers. The Petzt Marseillais. Good 
Lord, and the Croix! My brain is in a whirl. My 
informers in Paris must have been making fun of 
me. Finally, the bookseller comes and asks me what 
I want. There were ladies in the shop. I looked 
at the bookseller, and I looked at the ladies. No; 
I could not say what was on my mind. I bought the 
Courrier de la Plata. 
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But I had not come 4,000 miles to buy the Cour- 
vier de la Plata. So TI took the bookseller aside. 

“Are you the proprietor? Good. I have come 
here for rather special reasons. Your shop is the 
rendezvous for the French dealers in women .. .” 

What an explosion! I was expecting it. 

I saw a bookseller in a rage. A bookseller or a 
publisher in a rage is a fine spectacle for a wretched 
author. There is always a chance that it will be 
the death of them. 

“You are their post office. Their letters are ad- 
dressed here, and they come here to fetch them. I 
know almost as much as you. If you hadn’t lost 
your temper I should have explained who I am. 
Shall I do so now?” 

“Very well, come inside.” 

We went into the back shop: the chairs were piled 
with books: Giraudoux, Morand, and Francois 
Mauriac. I could not bring myself to sit down on 
these gentlemen. 

“As you sell books, you may know my name. I 


wrote the stories of Guiana and Biribi.” * 


* French penal battalions in North Africa. 
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“They all bought those.” 

“There now! You see, everything is all right. 
That will prove that I’m not a tipster. Now, I’ve 
come to make inquiries in the ‘Center.’ ” 

“From Paris?” 

“Very much so!” 

We both smiled. 

“My gentlemen come here. I want to meet them. 
I want to get in touch with André Flag, Vincent the 
Nigger, and Pierre Lassalle.”’ 

“Write to them: I’ll see the letters reach them. 
That I can promise, but nothing more.” 

The bookseller gave me some paper and ink. My 
three letters were alike. 


Sir :— 

If your friend, Laurent Vigier, alias Gentleman 
Laurent, has kept his promise, you know who I am 
and what I am doing here in Buenos Ayres. Per- 
haps his letter has not reached you yet: in that case 
the bookseller at the Cerrito can tell you all about 
me! | 

It is my purpose to study the White Slave Traf- 
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fic. I can only do so by getting into your society. 
Will you introduce me? I take it that you will 
answer in strict confidence. Your friend Vigier said 
to me in Paris: “He will do anything for you out 
there that I would do myself.”’ I hope you will ar- 
range a meeting, and I send you my sincere re- 
gards. 

My address is: Hotel du Midi, 25 de Mayo 363, 
Buenos Ayres. 


Then I went to the Ideal Bar, at the corner of 
Corrientes and Libertad. Every one was drinking 
a heartening compound called cubano out of large, 
round glasses. It was not thirst that took me there, 
but Lucien Carlet, the Lu-lu of the Gallina, the man 
on the boat, who was waiting for me. He smiled 
with his handsome blue eyes. 

“T’ll show you a little bit of the ‘Center.’ I left 
the girl at Montevideo, as you know. Now I must 
get her to Buenos Ayres: my woman will go and 
fetch her.” 

“But they'll tear each other’s hair and eyebrows 
out !” 
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He calmed my apprehension. 

“Aren’t your women ever jealous of each other?” 

“A little. But I belong to the ‘Center,’ and 
that’s enough. We have to train our women to the 
point when they’ll say ‘Yes, sir,’ to whatever we 
ask them to do.” 

He showed me a pocket case with a photograph of 
Gallina and a thumb-print. It was the identity card 
required by the Argentine Republic. 

“But the girl is still in Uruguay, and you have 
her identity card for the Argentine?” 

“Oh, we’ve got some influence there.” 

“But the thumb-print?” 

“One thumb’s as good as another. Come home 
with me. My woman doesn’t know about this, and 
she will have to get ready. I am sending her this 
evening by the Mihanovich.” 

Palermo, the smart district: his house was there. 
The “houses” at Buenos Ayres are inhabited by one 
woman only: a servant who must not be less than 
forty-five is allowed. 

He rang, and the door was opened. 

“Where is Madame?’ 
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“She is busy.” 

“Tell her to hurry.” 

We went into the dining room. 

“There are still two people in the drawing room, 
Sir,” says the person of not less than fifty years. 

“Send them away.” 

A delightful home. 

“Well!’? said Madame Lu-lu as she came into the 
room, with her dressing gown open (she folded it 
across her when she saw me); “are you sending 
clients away?” 

“My friend on board the boat,” said Lu-lu, intro- 
ducing me. Before me stood the lady who had 
earned him twelve hundred thousand francs 
($48,000) ; yet she was the usual size! 

“Please get dressed, and hurry up. You are to 
leave for Montevideo almost at once.” 

“And my house?” 

*“T’ll find a substitute.” 

“Find a good one; don’t take just anybody; I 
won’t have my clientele spoilt.” 

“Go on and get dressed!” 

“Ves, Sir.” 
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She did not take long; we were soon in the taxi. 

“So I’m to fetch her,” she said. 

“You'll find her in the Hotel Solis. Here’s her 
identity card. How much money have you got?” 

“About two hundred pesos.” 

“Not enough. Here are five hundred [about 
$288.00]. You'll spend the day together. And 
you'll take the Mihanovich back to-morrow evening. 
You must both behave yourselves at Montevideo: I 
won’t have any complications.” 

“Well, of course: we aren’t likely to work on a 
holiday.” 

“If there should be any trouble, go and see Jean 
the Barman. But there won’t be. Now give me a 
kiss.” 

She asked me if he had been fond of the other 
one on the boat. “Wasn’t he just!” said I. 

“Is she pretty?” 

“Charming!” 

She pinched Lu-lu’s ear. 

“Tet him amuse himself,” she said. ‘“‘He’s a man, 
and he must have his pleasure. Besides, if she’s 
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pretty, it’s a good thing for business. You'll be all 
the richer, my darling.” 

Ah, I thought, in our world, the more women a 
man has, the poorer he is; in theirs he’s so much 
the richer! 

“Be sure and be nice to her!” 

“But Lu-lu, I’m your real woman, aren’t 1?” 

We had reached La Boca. 

La Boca is a marvelous place! The Mihanovich, 
crowned with a magnificent tiara of electric lights, 
like a floating Bal Tabarin, lay in glittering soli- 
tude on the Rio de la Plata. If the Argentines 
dared they would walk about with an electric light 
on their posteriors. The cab stopped. 

“Now, then, show us what a big girl you are!” 
And with tiny clattering heels this new Gallina, of 
Valence (Drome) France, set out for the Eastern 
Republic of Uruguay to fetch the other Gallina, of 
Vannes (Morbihan) France. 
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TO VACABANA, ALIAS THE MOOR 


I HAVE written to three of your colleagues, André 
Flag, Vincent the Nigger, and Pierre Lassalle. 
‘They have not answered: perhaps they cannot write? 
I have heard you spoken of at the Convict Settlement 
as a notable character and a man of intelligence. 
You had already escaped. You are now at Buenos 
Ayres. You get your correspondence at Cerrito 445. 
This time I have come to study the White Slave 
Traffic. Flag, the Nigger, Lassalle, say nothing. 
Will you help me? 

I should add that the French Government has not 
entrusted me with decorations for you all. I simply 
want to know what goes on in this trade in women. 
Perhaps this was too much for Flag, the Nigger and 
Lassalle. Possibly it will be for you too? 

My address is Hotel du Midi, 25 de Mayo 363. 
Let us arrange a meeting, and I greet you in the 


name of your misfortunes. 
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And I took the letter to the bookshop. 

This morning Gagneux, the proprietor of the Hotel 
du Midi, stopped me in the corridor. 

“Yesterday, between 6 o’clock and midnight, some 
one kept ringing you up: an impossible name, like 
Ravabaca.”’ 

“Vacabana?”’ 

“He will ring up again at eleven. So don’t go 
out.” It was ten minutes to the hour. 

Eleven came: the bell rang: it was for me. 

‘“‘Here Iam,’ I answered. ‘Is that Vacabana? At 
least you do put in an appearance. Come to lunch.” 

“No, I want to treat you.” 

“Just as you like. Come along.” 

“1’ll be with you in five minutes.” 

So I waited outside, basking in the Southern sun. 
A car turned out of Corrientes and drove up 25 de 
Mayo. It stopped at the Hotel du Midi. The hotel, 
which belonged to a class whose type I would rather 
not mention, had never seen such a grand one be- 
fore. The owner got out. He was tall, handsome, 
dark haired and pale. Well dressed; quite at his 
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ease. He looked at me, and I at him. He took his 
hat off and came up to me. 

“Monsieur Londres?” he said. 

“Is it Vacabana?” 

“Tt is: and quite at your service. Will you get 
in?” <A uniformed chauffeur was holding the door 
open. I had never imagined anything like this. 
Well, I shall be dead before I’ve seen everything! 

“Come along.” 

We got into the Packard and drove away in the 
direction of Palermo. My first words could only 
be a question. Turning towards the “perfect gentle- 
man”: 

“Vacabana, alias the Moor?” I asked, as if I 
wanted him to confirm his identity. 

He stretched out his hands in acknowledgment: 

“The Moor himself.” 

He went on: “First of all—forgive my asking— 
how did you know I was here?” 

“Quite easy. I spent yesterday morning at Police 
Headquarters. Between ourselves, the Commissioner 
is a good fellow.” 

“I hope he’ll remain so!’ 
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“I was taken to all sorts of offices: and at last I 
visited M. Roberto Vimez, on the fourth floor, Chief 
of the International Police, in charge of the White 
Slave Trade. Do you know him?” 

“He must know me quite well.” 

“There was a large frame on his wall containing 
several photographs: below it was written “Dan- 
gerous criminals escaped from French Guiana.’ I 
had'’a look at) 11.7’ 

“Mind my chauffeur.” 

“You were in the middle, in the place of honor. 
But yesterday I did not know you. It was your 
name that struck me. Then I remembered some 
wonderful stories I had heard about you, up there! 
[From Buenos Ayres to Guiana is “up there” !] 
Panama! Your model hospital! Your Mexican 
Colonel’s stars! And I said to myself, ‘Perhaps he 
will answer me.’ So I hurried to the bookseller’s and 
asked him if he received your correspondence. I 
must be fair to him: he did hesitate. ‘One letter,’ 
said I, ‘just one letter.’ 

“Very well, let me have it.’ 

“I bought the Courter de la Plata for his trouble.” 
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“So I’m in the middle of the frame.” 

“Yes, looking just as you are now.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Now,” I began, “first of all, where are we go- 
ing?” 

“I thought of an hour’s drive on this lovely South- 
ern morning. .. .” 

“Certainly.” 

“Go into the park and drive slowly.” 

The chauffeur nodded. 

I told him the object of my trip: and added, ‘Do 
you understand what I want? I want to live among 
them: to study their obscure habits as if they were 
insects and I were some kind of scientist. To go 
down into their haunts, as I might visit the moon, 
so as to be able to relate what goes on in those depths. 
Are you the man to push the door open?” 

“Tm your man. Shall we take a walk in the 
Roseraie? The car will wait for us there.” 

“By all means.” 

“Monsieur Albert, I ought to tell you first of all 
that I don’t belong to the ‘Center.’ I don’t ‘take a 
deal,’ as the phrase goes. Still, you might do worse. 
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In a life like mine, I have done everything and seen 
everything, and, whether I will or no,—I suppose 
it’s a penalty that pursues us—I cannot help seeing 
what goes on, though we are out of the game. When 
a man has handled barges on the Volga for many 
years, he can’t help being a bit of a bargee. I know 
the people you want to see. They respect me. There 
is a legend about almost any one: there is one about 
me. If any one told you I was the head of them, 
it isn’t true. The Poles who are in the same business 
have a chief: but the French haven’t. You may ask 
how I stand with them? Well, I give them good 
advice, that’s all I can say: and I keep them from 
doing stupid things. I have been more of a pariah 
than they: and I owe them the experience I got from 
my slow damnation. When one has been able to get 
out of the depths where I have been, alone—the eyes 
of men cannot look so deep—one is an excellent guide 
for fellows who are slipping down there without 
knowing it. 

“How lovely those roses are and how pure! The 
innocent smile of Buenos Ayres! 

“I will take you to see them: and you shall meet 
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them on equal terms. You shall see them struggle 
and grow rich, hide themselves and come forth. You 
shall have (quite fraternal) introductions to the 
women: and you shall awaken the souls of those that 
have them. I’m as human as those little African 
donkeys must be, the ones the natives treat so badly : 
they’re beaten for being what I was: obstinate and 
stupid. And there’s no more harm in me than there 
is in them. If you see anything wrong, stop it. I’m 
very much afraid you will be disappointed. The true 
facts don’t always agree with religious or social prin- 
ciples. Perhaps you will think it hardly moral to 
find happiness when you looked for slavery. But if 
it were so? Vaccines are made from microbes. Sup- 
pose good were to come from the methodical ex- 
ploitation of evil? Well, you shall judge.” 

We went back to the car. 

“And now,” he said, “will you kindly consider 
Vacabana dead, and the Moor likewise?” 

He took a card from his case— 

“Allow me.” 

And I read: Camille Fouquére, Importer. 
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The chauffeur opened the door, and the Importer 
gave an order in Spanish. 

“Now we'll go and take a look at the shops: then 
we'll have lunch at my flat with my wife and child. 
A double life, you see—dreadful when I think of 
them. They know only Camille Fouquere.” 


It would be an exaggeration, but it would express 
my surprise if I told you that his “shops’’ were vast 
galleries: full of old furniture, pictures, pianos, 
marbles, and bronzes. Ten clerks, lady cashiers, two 
telephones. . . . He was amused by my stupefaction. 
From the prison overall of St. Laurent du Maroni to 
the ownership of a business at Buenos Ayres! It 
was intriguing to know something of the background 
of such a career. I had heard such marvelous stories 
about him. I was seeing one enacted. And I thought 
of those whose adventures were over, back in 
Maroni. . . . Indeed, Vacabana, I hope it will never 
happen to you. 

We drove in the Packard to his private house. 

‘A las tres’; he said to the chauffeur. 

Here is Madame Camille Fouquere. I say 
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“Madame” because she is a lady. And the child, a 
boy of three. I realize that he, the escaped convict, 
is here a little at a loss. In his shops he had felt 
only the pride of work accomplished. Here, and in 
my presence, he felt more deeply shaken. The deadly 
river of Guiana flowed sluggishly before his eyes. 
It was I, the guest, who without seeming to took the 
cocktail from the copper tray—red as the earth he 
used to know so well—and handed him the glass. 

A photograph on the mantelpiece. I recognized 
it! I had seen the same one, just as like him, yes- 
terday morning! 

Ah! Madame Camille Fouquere, may the mercy 
of God keep you from ever entering the office of M. 
Robert Vimez, on the fourth floor at police head- 
quarters. There is a photograph there... 
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VACABANA, alias the Moor, has kept his word. I 
am right in the “Center.” 

At six in the evening, we arrived at Esmeralda,— 
six blocks from the river and running parallel to it. 
Really, Buenos Ayres displays about as much im- 
agination as a proposition of Euclid: parallels, 
perpendiculars, diagonals, squares. The inhabitants 
themselves are not allowed to show any curves in the 
streets. The place will drive me mad. However, I 
ought to mention that none of the architects who 
planned it died of a rush of blood to his head! 

In Esmeralda there is a café, in no way unusual. 
However the Moor took me there: and there “They” 
were! God bless us all: what a company! The 
special envoys from the Faubourg St. Denis and the 
Faubourg St. Martin! Marseilles was also well rep- 
resented. It is a comfort to meet one’s fellow coun- 
trymen, so far from home. 
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One impression was unexpected: they did not 
look offensive here. They did not seem the way they 
did in Paris, distinctly dubious people. In France, 
they are conspicuous: both in the street, and in 
ordinary society. As for impersonating a gentle- 
man, they never get near it, in spite of their clothes. 
At Buenos Ayres they seem to blend admirably with 
the Argentine landscape. ... Just as a musician 
picks up his instrument and runs over his scales, I 
found my collection of heroes complete. Do, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do! Not one missing! Scented 
darlings, oiled and curled, strong, silent men, ar- 
rogant little rogues, dark and pallid gentlemen 
from the Mediterranean, and coarse bullies dressed 
like dancing partners. 

The Moor talked well. 

He dealt faithfully with Vincent the Nigger who 
had not “condescended”’ to answer my letter. I took 
a delight (as was my right) in this act of justice 
which I had not expected so soon. He asked if they 
understood what I wanted them to do for me. These 
individuals have certain faults, but they are not slow- 


witted. Neither those who were willing to help me, 
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nor those who weren’t. So I joined the former: 


Peace be with the latter—or War if they like! 


They came from Paris or Marseilles. In that 
“Church” there were only these two dioceses. They 
were all ages, from twenty-five to fifty. I am only 
speaking of those who are still in the business. Some 
were not bad looking, others were ugly: and this 
made me realize that this business of Caftane is not 
what is generally thought. The qualifications needed 
are not physical but mental. I could have been a 
Caftane, ugly as I am. Some of my friends, still 
uglier than I, could also have been Caftanes. I found 
the reflection, believe me, extremely cheering. 


’ 


They call themselves “voyos,’”’ using the word in 
the anarchist sense. Their anarchy is not political 
but social. In politics they like solid, secure govern- 
ments that are good for trade. I heard them express 
their satisfaction when M. Raymond Poincaré came 
back. They had confidence in him. Fact, I assure 
you. These anarchists detest disorder. Their tastes 
are frankly middle class. They grow enthusiastic 
over quiet evenings at home, card parties, shooting, 
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and fishing. Their dream is of a country house on 
the shore of a placid lake. 

They want this without working for it. They 
are not afraid of work, they despise it. They treat 
those of their company who have another line of 
business with complete contempt; and they call them 
“stews” if they are in the drink or restaurant trade. 
Nothing could be lower! It is the only section of 
society that has shown confidence in the future of 
idleness. These reformers said to themselves, in the 
words of Ecclesiastes, that work is the punishment 
of man, and they will not work. It is a matter of 
honor to them. If they do nothing it is not entirely 
from laziness but for exactly the same reason that 
prevents the honest man stealing,—to avoid a bad 
conscience. 

Such is the meaning that they give to the word 
yege. In fact, they regard it as a compliment. If 
you want to flatter one of them, tap him on the shoul- 
der and say: “You, at any rate are a ‘voyo’ [yegg] 
from choice!” 

They begin young by not going to school. They 
prefer thieving. On Sunday they prowl about the 
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rag and bone market, where something can always be 
picked up. This is called “looking for it on the 
stalls.” One of them steals a watch and sells it fora 
franc. He is caught and then let go: “not of re- 
sponsible age.” They loaf about, but they grow up. 
They take to stealing potatoes, and boxes of sardines: 
these make them thirsty so they steal a bottle of wine. 

Sixteen years old, and the first promptings of 
youth, which must be served! Nature is ready to 
help: they must show her some acknowledgment. 
So they decide to go forth and garrote some one, 
but being as yet inexperienced and timid, they choose 
the dreary nondescript purlieus for their opera- 
tions. The first victim is some poor old wornout 
workman. Nougat, the accomplice, jumps on him 
from behind. He’s only seventeen and not very 
strong: so he doesn’t quite choke him and the poor 
wretch cries out. Then they smash his face in. “TI 
searched his pockets, and I found some tobacco, 
cigarette-papers, and seven francs. I couldn’t tell 
you all the foolish things we did.” 

They are “given away.” And by this they under- 
stand, from their earliest efforts, that the police are 
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not endowed with superhuman eyesight, but that 
some of your “friends” are theirs too. And they 
become acquainted with the Santé prison. There they 
begin to learn how to live. “That’s not the kind of 
job,” say the old hands. “Too risky. It only leads 
to quod!” Which means, “Make a woman work for 


17? 


you, my pretty innocent They leave the Santé, 
meditating on their excellent instruction. They look 
about them: and, in the meantime, a little quiet 
thieving. We’re presentable young men: and we 
begin to look at women: and they at us. “My first 
affair was with a lady at a dairy. I was seventeen: 
she was thirty-two. Every day she gave me a packet 


39 


of tobacco and two francs... .’’ “Mine was a large 
lady, already in the business for some time. I was 
a tender young thing and she liked them young. She 
bought me some lovely clothes. I did as I liked 
at her house. She never went out without her dog 
on one side and me on the other. It was a great life. 
One gets fond of it. You ask men who marry rich 
women. It’s the lady who makes the Caftane.” 
These fancies don’t last long. They drop into 
regular work and take up with a “kid” who “walks” 
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for them. (Only poets and pimps know how to in- 
vent such excellent words: why has the French 
Academy only admitted poets until now?) 

They don’t always make a living. They must try 
to shift for themselves Too young for bookmakers, 
they try a little picking of pockets outside race 
courses: and, in the process, they pick up a few 
months at Petite Roquette. Fortunately there’s al- 
ways a woman who saves up a little for them while 
they’re put away. Then they’re out again. They’re 
young—and quarrelsome. 

“Why, we’d blow up about nothing: scrap with a 
fellow and fling him out of the window. That’s how 
I got into trouble next, Monsieur Albert. And mind 
you I’m not a bad sort either: quite the contrary.” 

And they get three years at Poissy. That’s where 
their real emancipation begins. Up till now they 
have been insignificant little pimps and rascals, of 
no account whatever. Now they enter the great 
world, as thieves and bullies of serious standing. 
They listen to the epic exploits of their elders. In 


France one cannot live on a woman in much com- 
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fort; in England (according to the “Center”) one 
can. This they learn, and much more. 
~ “Do you want to know how we got into the export 
trade? Whose story would you like?” 
“Tell us yours, you’re good at it,” said Vacabana. 
Peeny well, then, mine)..." 
And Victor the Conqueror began the following 


narrative. 


I had been at Poissy. My woman had sent me 
money at first, then I lost her. Some one took her 
away from me. When I came out of the Cenztrale, 
I started to look around. I found what I wanted 
outside a hat factory at Belleville: a piece of goods 
certainly not yet seventeen. I fell upon her: I got 
rid of her mother. The old woman was in the way. 
I had my plan; I remembered my lessons at Poissy. 
I told her that I was an electrical engineer, that 
we were going to London, and going to do very well. 
She had never worn a hat in her life: so I bought her 
one for nine francs. That was her outfit. 

I crossed by Ostend because even then I knew it 
was easier—(‘‘Why, I did my ‘first’? by Ostend, 
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too!’’) And I got to London. I looked up one of my 
Poissy friends. He told me where I should find a 
room and lent me four shillings. We spent our first 
night there, and in the morning I said to Berthe: 
“Now my little bird, I’m going to look for work.” 

She believed me, and I left her alone all day. In 
the evening I came back and said, “I can’t find any 
work,” and I pretended to be in despair. She asked 
what was going to happen to us: and I said, “You’re 
the only person who can save us.” “How?” “Why, 
the street of course.” Then she began to cry. 

“It won’t last,” I said. “You’ve got to eat and so 
must I.’”’ I talked to her nicely and she began to 
give way. I said I was already hungry: and she con- 
sented. We went out and I was very affectionate 
and gave her some bread and cheese. Next day I 
stayed with her, and told her all sorts of lies: and 
she became a little more cheerful. 

My friend had made the necessary arrange- 
ments. As she wasn’t properly dolled up, she had to 
begin on the pavement. He had shown me the street 
—Oxford Street, and a place she could use for her 
business. In the evening I said: “Come along, Dll 
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show you where to go. As you can’t talk the 
language, you must make signs with your fingers: 
ten! Ten shillings! When you come out you must 
give a shilling to the old woman for the room. 
Understand? Show me how you're going to make 
signs!’ And she held up ten fingers. Wonderful 
how things turn out, isn’t it? 

I went with my friend from Poissy. He had come 
with us to keep up our spirits: and we left the girl to 
herself. 

“Wait a moment and let me watch how she does 
it.’ I turned round: she was gone. No one in the 
street but a couple walking together. She was the 
woman. Already! This looked promising. They 
went into the house. 

“Let us wait and see when she comes out.” 

We waited a quarter of an hour: and then she 
appeared. 

“All right?” I asked. 

She hung her head. 

“O come, cheer up! You’re doing it for my 
sake. And the landlady?” 

In her agitation she had forgotten to pay her. 
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“You'll settle with her next time. There you are, 
ten shillings are twelve and a half francs. How 
long would it have taken you to earn twelve francs 
in your hat factory? Here you’ve done it in a quar- 
ter of an hour.” She seemed pleased. 

“Why, it’s splendid,” I said, “don’t you see it is?” 
I put it over on her completely. 

Next day she started again: and she made thirty 
shillings a day on an average: soon as much as forty: 
and one day fifty. I bought her a little gray suit 
and changed her district. I was still in a cap and 
had no collar. The new neighborhood was better: 
sixty, seventy shillings. Then and not till then I 
bought my first hat and some collars. I was obliged 
to buy a ready made tie: I had never worn one and 
did not know how to tie it. 

Then—South America. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, to my four gallant friends, 
“we will continue this entrancing story at dinner. 
It is half-past eight. We have already drunk five 
cubanos. Now we must eat. Come along!... 


93 


After you...) 
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VICTOR THE CONQUEROR CONTINUES HIS TALE 


I WANTED a little air. I took them to the restaurant 
on the fifteenth floor in the Passage Guilmés. Hav- 
ing adjusted his belly comfortably under the table, 


Victor the Conqueror went on with his tale. 


At that time, South America was becoming more 
and more fashionable. Every one in the “Center’’ 
talked about it. Our colleagues back on “remount 
service’ told us stories of its riches: and we all 
dreamed of getting there. 

The kid had understood. She swallowed it now. 
The “electrical engineer’? had long since been for- 
gotten, She liked being with me, and was glad to 
see me happy. She was perfectly content. I had 
known her for a long time—indeed as long as I had 
been with her! I knew how to talk to her. 

“Work hard,” I used to say. “I am making great 
plans for both of us. We want money. When 
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you're up to it, you shall marry me. In the meantime 
I’m going to ‘double’ you [take a second woman].” 

I had been told of a bargain. The bargain was 
not very pretty. An old hag—easily thirty! I fixed 
it up. She was willing, but she could not earn much. 
So, with two horses in harness, I got along quicker. 
I was putting by capital for our voyage to Buenos 
Ayres: and I soon got it. Good-by to the old lady: 
off we go with the young one. The former factory 
hand and the so-called electrical engineer, take the 


great steamer at last. Look at that city! 


From a fifteenth story, Buenos Ayres lay spread 


out below us. 


“I left the boat with one pound, sixpence, and my 
little woman. My story is the story of every one 
of us and may serve as an example. Is it what you 
want?” 


“Go on!” 


I knew nobody. Now we are better organized. 
However I had the address of a hotel. Then I went 
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off to dispose of my goods. Those were the fine 
times of great “houses.” Eighteen! Twenty! 
Twenty-five women! Full up everywhere! I began 
to get disheartened. The landlord gave us credit; 
he thought the girl looked conscientious and trusted 
her. I hung about the cafés that I had heard about. 
One afternoon I heard some one beside me say: “I’m 
going to see Petit Rouge this evening.” “I know 
Petit Rouge,” said I: “I should like to meet him. I 
have just come and I am trying to get up a connec- 
tion.” 

He took me to see Petit Rouge. “What sort of 
woman is she?” he asked: “Middling to plump,” 
said I. 

“Very well. She’ll do for Mendoza.” ‘“Where’s 
that?” “On the Chilean frontier.” ‘“That’s a long 
way off.” ‘Nonsense! Have you got any sheets 
and blankets?” “So,” I said, “in this country it 
isn’t enough to provide the lady, you must lend the 
bedding as well.” 

We took the train next day. Petit Rouge 
furnished the money. And there we were crossing 
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the Pampas for two whole days. A barbarous coun- 
try: and so depressing. 

“You aren’t going to hand me over to savages, are 
you, darling? You know how I love you.” 

Unfortunately I mentioned Indians: and when she 
realized we were among Indians, she collapsed. She 
did indeed. I had never seen her like that and I 
was quite upset. I told her the Indians didn’t live 
in the towns, but all over the plains. “I’m taking 
you to a town, a frontier town: like Toul, you know. 
You'll only have to do with civilized people. Give 
me a kiss, now.” 

We got there at last. What a dirty hole it was! 
Five piastres a throw, as they say at lotteries in coun- 
try fairs: and that was only worth twelve francs 
fifty then. And the work was terrible. No rest or 
time off. You can’t imagine what a brave little girl 
she was. I told her things would get better: and she 
stuck it out. 

When you get in with all the men of the “Center” 
over there, you soon become a South American, and 
get a taste for business. In three months I had 
paid back Petit Rouge, and settled with the hotel 
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landlord at Buenos Ayres. In her house my woman 
was thought an excellent investment, sound, and un- 
likely to fluctuate. And the investment was mine. 
I began to think I ought not to get idle in prosperity: 
so I decided to go on a trip after remounts. [ felt 
I could manage two. I mentioned the matter to my 
woman’s landlord. I explained the security I had to 
offer, and I asked for a loan of two thousand piastres. 

“She’s certainly a nice girl,” he said. “But you 
must reckon on three months’ absence: during that 
time she may get carried off by a client. You are 
young, and it is my duty to put before you the risks 
in the profession.” 

I trusted her: one is seldom mistaken in such 
matters. I knew she was an honest little soul. 

“Quite,” he said; “both of you are all that could 
be desired. But you must allow for feminine weak- 
ness. However, it’s a good idea, and you’re a keen 
hand. You may have two thousand piastres.” 

I had been a deserter—before the war; and I could 
not go to Paris. So I went to London. I wrote to 
my brother from the boat: “Find me a kid in London, 
something like Nana; your woman.” 
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I was back again in the city where I had gone into 
the profession. But instead of a likely young kid, 
he brought me a broken down old mare. 

“Well,” I said, “that’s what you get if you ask 
your brother for help.” If you could have seen the 
creature! An old ostrich! Such an object you never 
saw! I hesitated to spend any money on her. I 
had her hair done by a good hairdresser, to see what 
that would do for her. I watched as she came out— 
the result wasn’t particularly enlivening. Badly 
brought up too, full of her own importance. She 
actually contradicted me! I decided she was a coun- 
terfeit piece of money, and I kept on wondering 
whether I should be able to get her into circulation. 
I kept her in my room; I thought I’d put her through 
her paces. 

I forbade her to work in London. I could not have 
her getting sick, or being arrested, after I had bought 
the two tickets. She*did go out all the same. I said 
nothing: but the nicer I was the more uppish she 
got. I was overcome with remorse to think I was 
going to get a position for this village drab. Some- 
times I said what I thought of her and she fled. 
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When she came back she flung forty or fifty shillings 
in my face. “Good for nothing, am I?’ And she 
flung another twenty shillings or so about the room. 
She insulted me too, the bitch. 

That gave me food for thought. I gathered that 
every piece of goods finds a market. I had thought 
too highly of humanity! 

I decided to take her. 

The day before we left she went and got drunk, 
and made an awful scene. However she didn’t get 
much by it, as I let her have it flat in the face. When 
she got on board the boat she had two black eyes. 
I was forced to say she was my wife: I was ashamed 
of her. 

I was supposedly taking her over as a cashier: and 
I told her what the arrangements were lest she 
threaten me in front of the police. I asked her to 
try and behave herself decently on the boat, and she 
carried on like a tart! All my friends on board were 
disgusted and wanted to know why I didn’t throw 
her into the sea. “Give her a push some evening when 
she’s sitting on the rail and it won’t be noticed for 
a minute or two.” 
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We had only got as far as Lisbon, so I tried to be 
patient: I waited for Pernambuco. There would be 
plenty of old hands there who would know how to 
deal with her if I couldn’t. The scraggy old ostrich 
must have known it. As we got nearer to the coast 
of Brazil, she behaved better. I did not want to lose 
my second investment so I gave up the idea of throw- 
ing her into the sea. We got there at last: I tried 
to get her in a good humor by taking her about 
Buenos Ayres. We went to the Zoo. I nearly spoilt 
everything, and it was all my own fault. I couldn’t 
help saying: 

“Look, just like you”: when we were in front of 
the giraffe. She threw her parasol into the zebra’s 
enclosure and went off in a fury. So the same eve- 


ning I had to give her two more black eyes. 


I thought it best to keep such a violent creature 
out of reach of temptation, and I took her up to 
Mendoza. I left her at the hotel and went to find 
my little woman in her house. She had behaved 
perfectly: every one was full of her praises. Not 
only had she earned the two thousand piastres which 
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the landlord had lent me, but I found another two 
thousand piastres to my credit. She was proud of 
the surprise she had for me. 

Next day I put the ostrich into another house. 
The first day she slept. The second day when I 
came to see what she was doing, she had gone. She 
had knocked down the lady of the establishment who 
had been disgusted with her idleness and tried to re- 
call her to some sense of self-respect. Then she had 
run away: and where was she? Do you follow me? 
One of my share certificates had disappeared. 

Before applying to the police, which is always ex- 
pensive, I looked for her on my own. I heard froma 
Martigues* that a “new one’ had just gone to 
one of their joints. I went round at once, and there 
was my slut. She had got into a slaughter house at 


two dollars instead of “‘five.”’ 


“Gentlemen,” said I, “‘we can’t hear each other 
speak.” The restaurant was full of diners. More- 


over we were just beside a vast table where sixty 


* There are two principal clans among the Coaftanes: the 
Parisians and the Marseillais. The Parisians call the Mar- 
seillais, Martigues. 
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young Argentines were ceremoniously banqueting 
in the manner of ancient delegates from the Repub- 
lican Federation of Commerce and Industry. I 
hadn’t an idea who these solemn young men might 
Deeps 

“Why,” said one of my guests: “they’re our 
clients!’ 

“And very nice too, no doubt, but you must admit 
they talk rather loudly. I don’t want to lose any of 
your interesting remarks. Let us devote ourselves 
to eating and drinking in this place: then we'll have 
the rest of your stories somewhere else. The night 


is before us.” 
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Aut five of us, cheerful and replete, were going up 
the staircase of a fine apartment house in Maipu. 
It was one A.M. We had flashed along the furrows 
of that vast field that is Buenos Ayres. We were on 
our way to the apartment of one of our friends. 

If you hold with the punishment of evil and the 
reward of virtue, you must not set foot in that iat. 
It would upset your ideas and you would leave it in 
much mental disorder. Nor do I feel like being 
responsible for throwing you into such confusion of 
mind. It was a gem of a flat: six rooms. 

Just as we opened the door, one of my guests 
stopped and listened: 

“We'll go around and see her later on,” said he, 
“she seems to be busy for the moment. . . .” 

Indeed we could hear the rattle of a bottle on a 
marble table. 
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“She always gives ’em plenty of scent, does Lison,” 
said he. 

The last room was just in our line: plenty of sofas. 
So we took possession of it. 

“So, Victor, you found the ostrich in a slaughter 
house at two dollars instead of five.” 

Yes, and the dollar at forty-four sous at that time. 
You can imagine what happened. Still, I didn’t kill 
her. Our women are penny-in-the-slot machines. 
We mustn’t break the machines, we must be satisfied 
to shake them up a bit from time to time. And I 
said to her: 

“As you’re here, you’d better stay here. You 
weren’t really worth anything better. You weren’t 
meant to travel first class. Every Saturday I’ll come 
for the money. If you bilk me I’ll throw your heart 
to the condors of the Cordilleras.” 

There wasn’t much money in it. Mademoiselle 
treated herself to expensive liqueurs out of her wages. 
She was a bad lot. 

A vicious horse is sold to the army. With us a 
woman is like a horse; if she kicks after being broken 
in she must be got rid of. 
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I decided to sell her. 

“Sell her?’ 

“Yes; she was in a Marseillais house, so I had to 
get hold of a Martigues. I heard of one whose 
woman had just come to grief, or, rather, to happiness 
in the arms of aclient. He had taken her on—at any 
rate for the time being.” 

So I attacked the Marseillais. 

“Would you like to buy my kid?” I asked. 

“Why are you selling her?” 

I wasn’t going to run down my own goods. We 
know how to conceal our animal’s defects. 

“We can’t agree,’’ I said. 

“How much do you want for her?” 

“Cost price—two thousand piastres. I’m making 
no profit. Turn her owt well, and she’s well worth 
another thousand.”’ 

“One thousand three hundred, money down.” 

I had decided she wasn’t worth a high price. It 
would have taken her three months to earn that for 
me. So I accepted. 

“Excellent,” said the Martigues, “T’ll start in 
this very evening.” 
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““A word of advice: we’re on bad terms: I know 
her: be nice to her and people will think you’ve 
pinched her from me. Tell her that she’ll never be 
more than a ‘stepney’ for me, that I’ve got a woman 
I’m fond of, that I should never do anything for her, 
and that every one knows I’m a dirty fellow.” 


BJ 


“T’ll go at once,” said the Martigues. 

In the evening he came to tell me how things 
had gone. He hadn’t liked to use violence. But he 
said: “It turned out all right.” 

“Look here,” I said: “I'll help you.” “Go and see 
her again late to-night.” 

I went to her stall and began to raise hell. She 
laughed: I knew why, and I persisted. 

“Look out,” she said, “or I’ll sick a Martigues on 
to you.” 

“So you’ve got a Martigues, have you?” I said. 
“So much the better. That’s exactly what you need. 
I’m going back to my real woman. You were noth- 
ing but a lousy little doormat.” 

And so [ left. 

Next day it was all settled. My colleague paid me 
the thirteen hundred piastres. Do you know what 
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became of her? Lower and lower! And she finished 
up in a Créole joint. That’s what comes of not 


knowing how to behave. 


At Buenos Ayres champagne is paid for in pesos. 
You must produce three hundred francs to have the 
right to uncork a bottle. I don’t know how it was 
paid for in the apartment at Maipu: it must have 
been in some excellent international currency: there 
was plenty of it, and it was excellent. 

I heard a door slam, an outside door. Evidently 
some one had gone out. Then a lady—the little lady 
who gave them plenty of scent—appeared. She 
kissed the dark one. 

“I must fly,” she said. “I’m due at the Florida 
Club.” And she flew. 

When she had gone: 

“Well, Victor,” I said, “and then?” 


Then? Oh, I bought another. She was a nice 
child, gentle and rather ill, a girl from Coulommiers, 
incidentally! I found her in an establishment at 
Buenos Ayres. I soon had a notion about her. She 
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was delicate—not a bit coarse. She couldn’t do much 
heavy work. I could see her already, in a pretty flat 
getting together quite an interesting clientele. 

“Who are you with?” I asked. 

She told me his name. I knew him: so I went to 
see him. “I haven’t got a ‘double,’ I said: “you’re a 
‘three kidney man’ already [has three women]. 
Let me have the girl from Coulommiers.” He looked 
at me as if I wasa fool. 

“Listen, Victor,” he said: “as man to man, you 
deserve to hear the truth. The kid’s ‘slipping.’ ” 

Well, I don’t know. I had my notion—touch of 
the poet, I dare say. I bought her all the same: nine 
hundred piastres. The lad was right. I lost my 
money. It was a case for a hospital not a flat. I 


went to the funeral. Never regret a good deed. 


He emptied his glass. 

*‘And then, Victor?” 

“Then I bought another: an Italian. Mixed blood 
is no good. I didn’t keep her a fortnight: I sold 
her at a profit.” 

“Then?” 
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“Then? I took a half share—” 

“Half share of what?” 

“Of a woman. Fifty per cent for my partner and 
fifty per cent for me. Just like the big lottery, you 
split a number when you can’t afford the whole of 
it. It was Rita—breasts that you could rave about, 
and the figure of a circus-rider. She was too dear for 
one of us alone. We had to house her in accordance 
with her rank and dress her as she deserved. You 
can’t offer a pearl of price in a cardboard box. Rita? 
Why, you must all remember her. She made four 
men’s fortunes: Gaston, Bob, little Lou-Lou, and she 
didn’t do so badly for me, although Lou-Lou bought 
back my share a year later. And she made her own 
fortune too! Do you know what became of her? 


She’s the wife of a Minister ... the Minister of ; 


That’s what we can make of a woman, when we have 
a free hand and they’re worth taking trouble with.” 
“And then Victor, and then?” 
“We always call magistrates ‘inquisitives’: but 
none I’ve ever known—and I’ve known a good many 


—were as inquisitive as you are.’ 
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“Empty your bag right to the bottom,” said 
Vacabana. 

“You see this apartment? I don’t live here. I’ve 
got another just the same ten minutes away, at 
Charcas. And I’ve got a flat in London in Old 
Compton street. So there’s one woman in Buenos 
Ayres, one in London, and another on the ‘campo’— 
which means in the country—at Rosario, a fourth at 
La Boca—you know, along the Rio de la Plata. Well, 
that’s enough for me. I’m worth two millions, clear. 
I’m thirty-five, five years in prison. And I’m a war 
pensioner of the French Republic. Joined up in ’14, 
wounded in ’16. Look at my thigh! Discharged in 
*17—here are my papers. And I go to the French 
Consulate on the Place Lavalle on the fifth floor, to 
draw the price of the bit of meat I lost on that 
trip. . . . I always make my living on human flesh, 
but this time it’s my own.” 

“But how can you manage to look after a woman 
in London?” 

“Ah, the woman in London really belongs to me.” 

“What? over there?” 

“Ah, but she’s my little hat maker. My good 
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little worker. After the war I took her to London 
and installed her there. And she’s married.” 

“Then she can’t belong to you?” 

“Why not?” 

“But if she’s married ?” 

“Oh, she is only married officially. When a French 
woman is arrested in the street in London, she’s sent 
back to France. See?” 

esa. 

“So she has to become an English woman so that 
she can’t be expelled.” 

SOuite.”’ 

“So we go out on to the Embankment and choose 
any broken-down individual who happens to be Eng- 
lish and, as far as possible, unmarried. We say to 
him: ‘You will marry this woman and I will pay you 
twenty pounds.’ All over in forty-eight hours. At 
the end of the ceremony we go and have a drink to- 
gether. Then we say good-by to the ‘husband’ and 
we see him no more.” 

“And if he comes back ?” 

“We smash his head in.” 
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“And if the authorities make any difficulties about 
the marriage?” 

“We take the lady to Maisons-Lafitte and marry 
her to a jockey, and bring her back. And thus the 
merry game goes on.” 

“So you've still got the little hat maker ?” 

“Yes, and always shall. In a year’s time she'll 
stop work ; she has won her discharge. Then I shall 
sell out [he meant his three women in the Argentine] 
and go back to France; then we’ll live like re- 
spectable citizens and I’ll be proud of her and she of 
me. We'll spend the Winter at Nice, the Spring at 
Saint-Cloud, the Summer on the Marne, and the 
Autumn at Montmartre.” 


It was six in the morning. 
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Two million inhabitants. Streets so crowded that 
the tramway can barely squeeze through. It is botha 
bazaar and a metropolis. 

A people in its infancy, with characteristics still 
undefined. Outside a café their calm is positively 
Oriental but their manners in business would be cor- 
rect only in a free-for-all fight. 

Buenos Ayres with a harbor instead of a heart. 

Italy, Spain, Poland, Russia, Germany, and even 
Syria and the Basque country, day after day and 
every day pour in their contribution of human ma- 
terial, as if they were filling in an excavation. 

In some cities there are spires against the sky-line, 
in others minarets and cupolas: here the smokestacks 
of steamers. Each to his own religion. 

At the mouths of mighty rivers the sea is muddy 
and sordid, for much exotic, unknown soil comes down 
the stream of the great Rios from far away. Un- 
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known too these hordes of humans landing, swarm- 
ing, and living in the vast raw capital of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Men, nothing but men. 

Desires! wild flowers of youth and health. Soli- 
tude! feverish sickness of pioneers who must live 
alone. Wealth! irresistible temptress to the sin 
which is made flesh—all this lowering over the city 
like a thunder-cloud. 

Buenos Ayres! 

All the materials essential to the construction of 
a vast embryo city are landed here. All of them! 
Even the most essential. 

Women! 

Steel work, machinery and the soldiers’ pointed 
helmets are German. Railways, clothes, and tins of 
mustard are English. Motor-cars, razors, and second- 
rate education are from North America, the café 
waiter is Italian, the restaurant waiter Spanish, the 
window cleaner Syrian. 

The women are French! Franchuchas! 

At San Luis, at Villa Mercedes, at Rocha, stations 
on the leng line leading to the Cordillera of the 
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Andes. At Mendoza, on the slopes of the mountains. 
On the Paraguay and Parana rivers, at Rosario, at 
Santa Fé, at Concordia, at La Paz, as far as Goya! 
As far as the gates of the desert of Chaco in the 
South: at Corrientes. On the Solado at Salavina, 
at Tucuman. As far as Salta, and Jujug where the 
condors live! In the South: at La Plata and Bahia 
Blanca. And even as far as the land of skins— 
Patagonia still unsubdued. 

Even over the infinite Pampas with their odor of 
desolation. Over all the country, wherever there are 
men living alone and striving to take root in this new 
country may be seen the dreadful procession of young 
women going up to sell themselves. 

These women come from France. 


Franchuchas! 


The main body of the army was destined for 
Buenos Ayres. They did not arrive riding pillion on 
the chargers of San-Martin and Alvéar, and that is 
all that can be said against them. These Generals de- 
clared the country independent. The army of Gal- 
linas has kept it so, What would the conquerors of 
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this new country have done without them? They 
brought them, if not love, at any rate its image. And 
there are beautiful images! 

Not long ago there was a celebration of the liberty 
and glory (such as it is) of Buenos Ayres. There 
were speeches ; the orators talked about everything,— 
victories, trade, money; the exports and imports 
going in and out through the port. Not one speaker, 
neither the President of the Republic nor the Arch- 
bishop, made one single mention of those who share 
the heroic days and nights of its citizens. Public 
authorities have no gratitude! 

The Liberators have their statues, and the Gen- 
eral’s horses are commemorated with them. There 
is Rodin’s TAznker on the Plaza du Congresso. Why 
did the 7hznker feel the need of coming to think at 
Buenos Ayres? He must have been tired of think- 
ing! In a word; there is no lack of statues. More 
ingratitude; the Gallina has none! I claim it; in the 
name of France and of Justice! It should be of 
marble, white and stainless. Erected at the mouth 
of the harbor so that those arriving should salute it 
first. 
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There is a square opposite the entrance to the new 
Post Office. I reserve the site. Thus our sister would 
stand between Christopher Columbus who discovered 
the continent, and San-Martin who discovered 
Liberty. She, dear child, has discovered the Argen- 
tine. 

There she should stand with her long slim legs, 
and eyes full of languor, but so courageous. 


A pimp on the bas-relief below, of course. 


TOV Tne FRANCHUCHA, 
THE GRATEFUL ARGENTINE PEOPLE. 


On the day of dedication, if the French Minister 
has a cold in the head, I will go and make the speech 
myself in the name of our dear native country. I 
hereby undertake to do so. I shall know what to say! 

Latin brothers! place the order for the marble. 

The Franchucha has known all things: she has 
known the Argentines. My brethren, I ought to tell 
you, if you despise her as you love her, she returns 
the compliment but without loving you. 

So much the better. 
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She has known all things. You find her at La 
Boca; that is, far down in the depths, not merely 
the depths of Buenos Ayres, but the deepest depths 
of anywhere, and even deeper still! You find her, 
in her little solitary “casa Francesa,” on each Square 
of the vast checkerboard of Buenos Ayres. The law 
allows one ‘‘casa” on each side of the Square. Four 
casas, four women, to the square. You find her in 
the street. By the initiate they are called “the 
French Consular Guard.” At six o'clock of an eve- 
ning they walk up and down before the Consulate, as 
if they were after not only what they actually are in 
search of, but also some sort of protection. Was the 
Consulate installed there out of compliment to its 
female compatriots, or did the little compatriots 
choose just that stretch of pavement out of courtesy 
to the Consulate? However, taking matters all 
round, we have not done badly: if our Consulate is 
so remarkably central, our Legation is in a secluded 
quarter. There is, fortunately, no Legation guard! 

You will find her in the saddest places in all the 
world, in the establishments where people fore- 
gather at night, to amuse themselves with boredom, 
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Oh, the desolation of the places where people go 
to amuse themselves! 

In the dance-halls, the Tabarins, the Floridas, the 
Maipu Pigalle, and the other festive night resorts. 
There she calls herself an “artiste.” 

The circle is closed. The Argentine gentleman 
stands in the middle. The choice lies with him! 

Franchuchas! Daughters of France, we cannot 
put you forward as an example to humanity. Yet 
it is only fair to say a word, just one, in your favor. 
The French judge you by a standard of duly estab- 
lished morality; how can they help it? The spirit 
of social organization is limited, and I venture to 
say it is the gift of the gods. What would become 
of us if those who cannot approach the edge of a 
thought without dizziness, were allowed to go too 
far? They would fall down a precipice, and crack 
their skulls, which previously housed their cerebral 
matter in ease and comfort. Where would be the 
advantage to society, for society is based on 
the common measure of all its members? But, for 
the Argentines the matter is different. They pay 
you, but you are still in their debt. You have been 
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the instructresses of rough pupils, and you haven't 

yet turned them into anything very remarkable. I 

dare say it was difficult? But you are still trying. 
And that proves you have plenty of courage! 
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Xx 
THE PRINCIPALITY OF OUTLAWS 


Laprgs, where do you come from? 

From Coulommiers, from Valence, from Sainte 
Etienne and Brittany, via Marseilles and Paris? 
That we know. You come from all over France. 
Besides, we aren’t interested in your birth certifi- 
cates. What did you stand for in French society 
before you represented France in the Rio de la 
Plata? 


At the time of my introduction to the “Center,” 
when I was prowling round Paris and Marseilles, a 


letter reached me, as follows: 


Sir, I know wot your doing. They’re all talking 
about you in the Center. You hear all sorts of things, 
and they’ll try to put you orf. I blong to the Center, 
and I kin tell you the truth. There are only two 
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sorts of women in our world, unfortchernate and 


vishous etc. 


My correspondent had perhaps not won the prize 
for spelling, at the time he was pursuing his studies, 
but he deserved the prize for psychology. 

I propose to enter for the prize for mathematics. 
Eighty per cent unfortunates, twenty per cent 
vicious. Those are my figures. 

What do I mean by unfortunate? 

When a girl is sixteen and her mother, drunk 
every evening, says to her: “You will go out and 
bring back twenty francs; if you don’t I will tell 
the police you’re immoral and under age, and you 
will be shut up in a house of correction until you’re 
grown up’— that girl is “unfortunate.” 

When a girl is alone, earning fourteen francs a 
day, gets out of work, and for three days hasn’t had 
a crust, and the landlord of her room wants his 
fortnight’s rent—that girl is “unfortunate.” 

When a girl has a bedridden father, some small 
brothers who would be very glad to get something 
to eat, a prescription to take to the drug store, but 
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no money to pay for the medicine—that girl, even 
though she has a job, is “unfortunate.” 

IT am well aware that certain pious personages, 
whose virtue is beyond my praises, and who have 
never been hungry, have found a solution to these 
problems a long while ago. They religiously think 
that the Seine was just as much made for young 
women in misfortune as for drowning kittens. They 
think so and they even say so. And when they do, 
I feel my fingers itching. 

When a girl is stupid and follows the magician just 
as seals, all a-quiver with delight, follow the castanet- 
player who guides them to the slaughter, I call her 
“unfortunate.” 

When a girl has no money, and a child, and is left 
alone to look after it, and prefers to keep it rather 
than wring its neck, and does keep it, and then begins 


¢6 


to think how she shall manage, I call her “un- 
fortunate.” 

What do they mean by vicious? A girl who fol- 
lows the profession for love of it? Love for its own 
sake may lead us to Hell if we are to believe the 
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Catholic religion: it does not bring any one to the 
streets. 

There are no heroines to introduce you to in this 
world. Weare quite outside the pages of M. Bourget. 
The street has never been the antechamber of adven- 
tures and vain delights. It was, and still is, the road 
to the restaurant. 

If there is any pleasure in the performance, it is 
quite adventitious and accidental, a tribute to accom- 
plishment, and, one might add, a revenge of the 
woman over the professional. A wine waiter may go 
on tasting wine, but the day will come when he will 
drink some because he likes it. 

A vicious girl is one who is born in the environ- 
ment, and with the example of her mother and elder 
sister before her, cannot conceive from her earliest 
years that a grown-up girl can earn her living in any 
other way. At twelve she is in secret circulation. 
Then she goes down all the steps of the ladder, one 
by one. One day she gets to the last one, walks out 
into the street, and behold her well and truly launched 
on her career. 

Such are our Gallines. 
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Pretty? Charming rather than pretty. Anyhow 
there are no ugly ones. The Caftane need have no 
charm, but the Gallina must. Charm often without 
grace, never without freshness. Example and mis- 
fortune are the two primarily guilty parties. But 
there are two others that follow close at their heels; 
in happy women they are merely a source of pleasure; 
the first is youth, and the second is the looking-eglass. 

But we are at Buenos Ayres. How do the Fran- 
chuchas get there? Not alone. They are brought 
there. And that is what is called the White Slave 
Traffic. 

These women I have just introduced to you are for 
sale. The reasons I have given you. And this is 
what happens. 

For the most part they begin by selling themselves, 
and they make very bad bargains. They sell every- 
thing of whatever quality, at the same price, and that 
the lowest. What treasures are bought for a weight 
of bronze: what truffles are thrown to pigs! That is 
when the young beginner, wearing the dress she 
wore a month before when she was a factory hand or 
a shop girl, says, with tears in her eyes: “Why do 
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men call this ‘going on a spree,’ the poor fools? 
That ought to mean something pleasant.” 

“It is really distressing,” a certain Caftane con- 
fided to me, “to see such first-rate specimens going off 


for the price of a mouthful of bread.” 


Fortunately there is the “Center.” 

The “Center” is a body of men who deal in women, 
quite openly, just as others deal in forests, honors, 
mines, or mineral water-springs. It is a corporation. 
It is more than that, it is a State! Like Monaco in 
the French Republic, San Marino in the Kingdom of 
Italy, and the Valley of Andorra in the Pyrenees! 
These new men have turned our morals, our customs 
and our laws upside down, and have formed them- 
selves into an independent Principality: the Outlaw 
State. 

They have broken with all public forces, except 
the Police. The Police they recognize as a foreign 
power, and they appoint an ambassador to maintain 
good relations on all frontier questions. They have 
also founded a league of the Rights of Man,—his 
rights over women. They have not only revived 
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bigamy, they have sensibly improved it. Mahomet 
had said: “Take as many women as you can sup- 
port.” The citizens of the Outlaw State have brought 
the Koran up to date. They proclaim: “Only take 
such women as are able and willing to support you.” 
All professions but one, are closed to them. Indeed, 
by their religion, all other professions are mortal sin. 
Except one: the exploitation of the socially superflu-; 
ous female. 

Well organized, and possessing the capital indis- 
pensable for undertaking an enterprise, they advance 
upon our Gallinas. They follow the example of 
Lucien Carlet outside the Café Napolitain. They 
ransack the night restaurants. They sit in the Bars 
frequented by such girls. They begin by buying 
them a “café créme”! They go and look for them 
under the bridges. “I found my first,” said Jean- 
not, “waiting in a tram shelter. She was so dirty 
and poor that I made her walk in front of me. She 
turned out to be an excellent little woman.” 

They work more particularly among women who, 
for some reason, are in distress. The dyed-in-the- 
wool girl of the streets is too “vicious”: she will 
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not let herself be cajoled. The best game is the in- 
offensive semi-professional, who does not know where 
to look for a bed. There are some who go to the 
markets, after servant girls. A pair of silk stock- 
ings, a hat, two meetings, and she is in their toils. 
Then there are “hunters”: suppose a man is “with- 
out a mount” or looking for a “stepney,” and hasn’t 
met with much personal success among the con- 
sumers of “café créme,” he has recourse to a “hun- 
ter,’ rather more appetizing and attractive, with fine 
teeth, and he brings down the quarry. There are 
also “placers’’: a strictly official position. Their job 
is to tend the sacred flame, under the eye of the 
law, in the “houses” of France. They have no 
right to take any part in exportation: but they do. 
They are regular frequenters of certain specified 
bars: they are acquainted with all the affairs of the 
district, the most recent bankruptcies and the latest 
misfortunes. They can sometimes provide quite a 
tolerable specimen for the moderate sum of three 
thousand francs. 

“There you are,” I hear you say. “They take not 
only women who are in the game already, they get 
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hold of innocent women.” True, but wait a moment. 
This is a real story that I’m telling you. It is diffi- 
cult to follow all its episodes in this city of Buenos 
Ayres. Don’t put me off the track. Be gentle to 


a poor reporter. 


Having found the women, they send them off via 
Santander, Bilbao, La Carogne, Vigo and Lisbon. 
Until lately they had an accomplice at Bordeaux, a 
doctor. He got them on board there. At present 
when they leave from France, they go from Mar- 
seilles. They are mostly “underweights,” z.e., 
minors. They go as stowaways. On the morning 
of the great day, the little creature will go on to the 
boat. She has no hat, and carries a bundle of men’s 
shirts. If she is stopped, she says: “I’m taking this 
washing to my father.” No one sees her get off the 
boat. Oh, there are many dodges! A “friend” 
among the crew hides them. 

They would put them on board at Genoa, or Ham- 
burg, they would send them by hydroplane if neces- 
sary. They are men of much skill and determination! 

The girls never see the sea, they’re only seasick. 
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The sailors look round carefully before taking them 
any food. It will mean twenty-one, twenty-five, 
twenty-eight days in prison, in accordance with the 
boat. Their first taste of prison. 

That is the road to Buenos Ayres! 
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Her name was Moune. 

I had met her one night on the pavement, at eight 
o’clock in the Rue d’Athénes, at Marseilles. She 
looked as if she had not eaten much for some time. 
I am not St. Vincent de Paul nor even a remote 
descendant of that Saint. Merely a wanderer who 
usually dines alone. An invitation to dinner is a 
very agreeable suggestion when, as dinner time 
comes, one is dreaming timidly of a “café créme.” 
She listened as a drowning sailor would listen to the 
sound of the life-boat bell! I took her to the Rue 
des Fabres,—one of those taverns where there is a 
man playing the banjo. It is not enough to feed 
young ladies who are hungry, you must try to make 
them believe they are enjoying themselves. She did 
not dare to go in. Not that she didn’t know how 
to behave, but all the electric lights made her sud- 
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denly ashamed of her dress and she shoes. She was 
what those men of the “Center” taught me later to 
call an “unfortunate.” It was only too visible, but 
she was not an ordinary specimen. 

She was twenty-one and already had _ hollow 
cheeks. She was pretty, in a distinguished sort of 
way. Her hands were those of a woman who had 
never worked, and her eyes, big as they were, were 
eyes that had not yet seen much—much that was 
good. She had been married. Her husband had 
taken her to Togoland, and had died there. She 
could tell some fine tales about Togoland, the Ger- 
man colonization and the French mandate. She had 
gone back to Paris, and her father did not seem ex- 
cessively pleased to see her. She had gone to her 
sister’s, and her brother-in-law had made love to 
her. One day she found a pleasant gentleman who 
had a motor-car. She had got into the car, and 
they were soon at Marseilles. They had lived there 
for three weeks and then the gentleman had gone 
away for a day leaving her with two hundred francs: 
that was a month ago. 

She came to dinner again: “as seldom as possible,” 
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as she would say in excuse. Before she came in, she 
looked through the window to see if I were there. 
One day when my friend Helsey arrived from 
Syria, we made a joint present to Mademoiselle 
Moune, because we happened to be terribly rich at 
the moment: a simple little dress, and a pair of 
shoes that would enable her to go out on rainy days. 

In certain cases, two pieces of bread are more 
useful than one piece of bread and one piece of good 
advice, and I never gave her good advice. However, 
one day I did say: “Moune, beware of Buenos 
Ayres.’ No doubt I was hard up for something to 
say. 

Then I went off to Syria. And the Planier light- 
house went on sweeping the sea with its revolving 
rays: and the sea went on hammering against the 
Roncas-Blanc. 

That evening I was in Callao, the sixteenth paral- 
lel roadway in Buenos Ayres. I was standing at 
the corner of Sarmiento. I never get tired of watch- 
ing the Argentines, and that bold bad air of theirs; 
they would carry off our Arc de Triomphe tucked 
under their arm, if we would let them. 
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A woman passed. It was Moune: quite unmis- 
takably Moune. 

“Yes,” I said, “you are quire right. It’s me!” 
Her cheeks were less hollow. Her eyes were just as 
innocent because a woman who has innocent eyes 
always keeps them, even when she is introducing her 
lovers to her husband. Besides, innocence has noth- 
ing to do with these matters. Manon Lescaut was 
a much more innocent creature than Agnes. How- 
ever, I might do well to return to the point. 

She was wearing a handsome coat, a pretty hat, 
and good shoes and gloves. The electric lights in 
the Tavern in Marseilles would not have frightened 
her any more. But there was a subtle change from 
the poor young thing that I remembered. What was 
the difference? I could not think, for the moment, 
what it was. I soon saw; she no longer looked 
hungry. When we had got over our surprise: 

“I suppose you have got a job on a boat?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, Moune, you at Buenos Ayres?” 

“You are the first old friend I have seen, and it’s 
a real pleasure. I was on my way to the Passage 
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Guilmés, to the café on the first floor. Come along, 
and we can talk.” 

“You seem contented now,” I said to her as we 
went along. 

“Oh, I’m not happy, but I’m not unhappy. I 
made myself ill, you know, by not getting enough 
to eat.” 

I knew that first floor: I used to go there from 
time to time to see my little female compatriots. 

“You must have a long story to tell me,” I said 
as soon as we had sat down. 

“Ah, you know it well enough. I ought to con- 
sider myself rather lucky. If nobody had taken 
any notice of me, I should have been dead by now, 
I should really. I had got quite stupid. No friends, 
no job, what was I to do? I hadn’t enough for the 
train journey back to Paris. For four days I went 
to the station and stood in the ticket office, uncon- 
sciously hoping that some one would say to me: 
‘T’ll take you back to Paris.’ But nobody did. I 
wrote to my father, but he did not answer. 

“It was the old woman who gave me a bed for 
nothing for a short time who said to me: ‘I’ll intro- 
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duce some one to you.’ Without an overcoat and, 
with winter coming, you know... .” 

‘“‘What answer would you give to people who say 
you should have worked?” 

“I wasn’t a man. Men in my position can get a 
job at the harbor. They didn’t want women: The 
equivalent for a woman is the streets. But I didn’t 
know how to set about it, and I could never learn. 
I was on the streets because I had nowhere to go in 
the daytime, that was all. Once I asked for work 
in a flower shop where they wanted some one. There 
was a notice up in the shop window. They said: 
“Leave your address, we'll get your references.’ I 
had the references all right, but I had no address. 
Before that, they had looked at me and I realized that 
I wasn’t well enough dressed. If I had had a friend 
I would have borrowed her coat: and they might 
have given me a job.” 

“I suppose it was the ‘some one’ who brought you 
here?” 

“He was very nice.” 

“And you’re ‘married’ to him?” 
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“You seem to know what you’re talking about! 
I’m no longer with him: he exchanged me.” 

“For whom?” 

“For another.” | 

Here was something new. I settled myself more 
comfortably. .. . This was no time to leave the 
table. 

“T came over with him.” 

“What did you think you were going to do at 
Buenos Ayres?” 

She opened her great eyes to let me read her 
answer in them. 

“When we got here, he hired a room for me, in a 
private family. I was sad those first days, I can’t 
tell you how sad, I didn’t want to cry—a sort of 
heavy sadness. .. .” 

“A kind of load on your heart?” 

“Yes; if I could have got back, I would have. I 
felt lost. It wasn’t food I wanted now, it was 
appetite. He came to take me out for walks, to the 
Zoo, to the movies, where he translated the Spanish 
forme. I felt as if I had been asleep for two months 
and was going to wake up. When I thought of the 
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state I had been in, it did not seem as black as be- 
fore. I said to myself that to go without food was 
not so bad as this, after all. At Marseilles I felt 
unhappy, but here I felt myself condemned,—I did 
not know to what, but to something. It was nothing 
to do with him. He was more and more kind. I 
went down to the harbor to see the boats going off. 
Still, it was the summer, at Buenos Ayres: they say 
it has the same effect on everybody. I was prepared 
to refuse what he was going to suggest.” 

“I know: you felt what They call ‘sticky.’ ” 

“So you know Them?” 

“What did he say?” 

“That he was looking for a good opening for me. 
One evening he came and said: ‘I think I’ve changed 
my opinion about you. It’s in your own interest. 
You’re delicate: my business is at Santa Fé, and 
there’s but coarseness there. I’ve studied you and 
I know your value. I’m not just thinking of my- 
self. You must be free. You’re the sort of woman 
who ought to choose for yourself. You ought to be 
in an apartment of your own.’ 

“I listened, but in a numb sort of way. Then he 
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called me ‘his little Princess,’ but not unkindly. He 
hadn’t got an apartment, but he said one of his 
friends had, and I should do much better there than 
a certain little woman who had got it then, and was 
rather out of place. He said she, on the other hand, 
would do very well for Santa Fé. She would earn 
more money and wouldn’t need to be enterprising. 
A place for every one, he said. 

“TI could not help smiling. I have never regarded 
myself as having had much social position, but I 
had certainly gone up in the world during the two 
months I had had something to eat. 

“And what did you think about it?” 

“I didn’t feel I had much right to think. 

“, . . He said: ‘T’ll bring him to see you. He’s 
a good fellow. He has made positions for lots of 
women who were much worse off than you were when 
your old landlady had a notion to introduce us.’ He 
added that in speaking so frankly he was acknowl- 
edging my moral value. With any one else he 
would have put the matter through without asking 
her advice.” 

“And love, Moune?” 
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“Nonsense, we were partners and nothing else.” 
She laid one hand over the other, sat up very straight, 
set her lips, and said: 

“So you see I learnt about life pretty quickly. He 
told me his friend was coming and I was to put on 
the black dress which was so becoming. He had 
bought it for me, so I might as well put it on! We 
have funny moments sometimes 1" 

And the man came: and Moune acted like a wax 
doll. She was taken to see the flat, and she stayed 
there. She had been rescued from the well of hunger: 
and she had been almost naked, as people are when 
they are taken out of a well, she had been given 
clothes. Now she had to pay. 

“And you see, I’m paying.” 
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NAPOLEON sometimes drew up his troops in a 
square: when the order came, they could open fire on 
four sides. Buenos Ayres is drawn up like the 
armies of the late General Bonaparte. The city 
advances, square by, square, to give battle to the 
pampas. And the squares of Buenos Ayres open 
fire on all four sides. And may the peace of our 
Lord descend upon the innocent who do not under- 
stand. 

One night I dreamed that I had committed an 
awful crime, and a just jury had condemned me to 
walk the streets of Buenos Ayres for the rest of my 
life. 1 awoke in tears at the prospect! 

You need courage and all the other virtues to 
walk about in that capital. There is rain and sun, 
and “Pampero.” The trams make the pavement 
shiver as they hiss along its edge, and men shout 
the evening papers: Critica, La Razon, Cri-ti-ca. 
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Incas jostle by on every side: the crowds stand im- 
movable in front of auction rooms. Sometimes as 
I walked along I would look up, and notice houses 
with one story among houses with a great many. 
They are the survivors of the heroic age, when the 
conqueror only had time to unfold his tent. They 
are put to other purposes now. Behind their glass 
doors hang the regulation curtain, cream or pink. 
I would drop my eyes at once and pass on. I would 
go from Cangallo to Sarmiento, from Corrientes to 
Lavalle, from Tucuman to Viamonte. I would go 
from No. 200 to 2000. I would look up nervously: 
a pink curtain! Another hundred yards; a cream 
curtain. Weary of the perpendicular thoroughfares 
I would walk down some of the horizontal streets: 
Suipacha, Esmeraldo, Maipu, Florida. Down 25 de 
Mayo once again: and up as far as Medrano. Cur- 
tains, curtains everywhere. 

I rushed madly along, urged by some frantic spirit 
of the Argentine. 

“Sir,” I finally cried, “do not run so fast.” (The 
individual whom I had never seen, stopped.) 

“Have pity,” I said, “on a poor calculator. Tell 
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me—for you have a sympathetic face—how many 
regulation curtains there are in the beautiful city of 
Buenos Ayres. A thousand?” 

“More.” 

“Twelve hundred ?” 

“Still more.” 

“Two thousand ?” 

“More than that.” 

“Three thousand ?” . 

Alas, I shall never know: my informant had 


jumped on to a tram as it passed. 


Don’t be nervous. Follow me. We will walk to- 
gether up the five steps, which are perhaps also re- 
quired by the regulations. Now ring. You don’t 
like to? I will. How attractively the bell rings! 
So clear and bright and truly Argentinian! The 
curtain moves: don’t run away: they are just look- 
ing us over. They will pass us, so let us go in: 
the door is wide enough. Come along, my friends; 
you aren’t choir boys. 

By our Lady, it’s like waiting for a motor-bus. 
They will give us each numbers. Five sitting down 
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on a bench, three on chairs, four standing. Too 
crowded : we must try another. 

Come along: only a hundred yards away. We 
ring, pass the examination with credit, and go in. 
By Saint Barbe, who is doubtless the patron saint of 
wig-makers, it would be easier to get one’s hair cut 
the day before Easter. Let us go out. 

What a journey! I wonder what my guardian 
angel will say. Here we are once more. This time 
it is like the vestry at a fashionable wedding, when 
the bride has a large number of friends. Out we go 
for the third time. I don’t exactly know how mat- 
ters are arranged: but, speaking roughly, we should 
have an hour and three quarters to wait. Too much. 
The Argentines, who are in such a hurry in the 
street, hardly show any signs of rushing in the 
casita. Perhaps that is the answer to the riddle. It 
may be that they run so fast so as to get here first? 

Forward once more. Let us tread the pavement 
of Buenos Ayres firmly, if not victoriously. Shall 
we go in here? In there? Or there? Whichever 
you like. But this time, my friends, if we go in, 
let us take a seat. This excursion might become very 
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exhausting, don’t you think? It involves fatigue in 
any case: don’t let us get tired out. 

Here we are! 

I salute your vitality, O Argentina, pale sister! 
What a fine thing it is to watch vigorous, disciplined 
people. Here, too, are nine persons waiting pa- 
tiently. Very well: now there will be ten in all. I 
sit down on the end of the bench. 

Now I understand why the Buenos Ayres news- 
papers have forty, fifty, and even sixty-two, or sixty- 
six, pages on Sundays. Otherwise it would be neces- 
sary to buy a novel when paying this sort of call. 

What a number of men, and such men too! 
I salute this Southern sun that gives such vigor to 
the plants it warms. The Race has not degenerated. 
I wondered why the Republica had annual celebra- 
tions in honor of the “Argentine People.” “Really!” 
said I to myself, “in a country which is a fusion of 
peoples, this is surely very singular.” But you are 
right, my almost Latin brothers: your race deserves 
to be féted. 

Why, I’m no longer the last: there’s an eleventh 
candidate. I should be very willing to make room 
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for you, my brother, on this melancholy bench where 
we sit patient, rather crowded, and each with the 
same hope in our hearts. What a boatload, when I 
think of it! But pushing makes no impression on 
them. The eleventh is touched by so much good 
will. He thanks me with a smile: he will remain 
standing. He looks at his watch, and counts those 
in front of him: yes, he has time! Then he pulls 
out a packet of cigarettes, and unfolds La Razon. 

We wait. 

A. door opens and a man appears: his work is over 
and he departs. 

Here she is. I salute you, Gallina, 

Three of the patient gentlemen get up; what is 
going to happen? I trust they are not going to 
have a fight to see which shall go in first. No: they 
fold up their papers and go out! 

“Why are those gentlemen leaving us?” I ask 
my neighbor. 

“I couldn’t say: perhaps because they prefer dark 
women.” 

I thanked him. 

“Or perhaps because they like fat women.” 
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I thanked him again. 

“They are going to try somewhere else.” 

The sample from France was presentable. Young, 
fresh, not a trace of a smile, of course. She did not 
sell her graces. 

“They’re very hard to please,” said my neighbor, 
speaking of the deserters. 

“T quite agree,” said I, as much to avenge the in- 
sult to my compatriot, as in reply to his remark. 

Having made sure that no one else wanted to re- 
tire, she came forward. 

Two men got up. One of them, greatly daring, 
took the Franchucha’s hand. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said the other, “excuse me. I 
was here before you.” 

“Very well,” she said, “come along: it’s your 
turn.” 

The daring gentleman sat down again. 

The curtain is drawn and we fall to waiting once 
more, I had gone up four places! 

The first gentleman in line was reading La Prensa. 
He was deep in a long despatch from London on the 
subject of the miners’ strike. The second was read- 
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ing El Diario. The third was not reading anything. 
His fingers were in his waistcoat pockets, he sat with 
his legs stretched out in front of him; he was sad, 
profoundly sad, horribly sad. The fourth did not 
look very cheerful. He got up, and made towards 
the door: he was just opening it when Gallina ap- 
peared. Six minutes had been enough. The doubt- 
ful one turned and looked at her: he looked at her 
with some care. Then he made up his mind, shut 
the door with his foot, and came and sat down in his 
place. 

“So he’s made up his mind!” said my excellent 
neighbor, who went on reading the Razon while he 
was talking. 

Gallina took away the reader of the Prensa. Si- 
lence fell again upon the waiting room. The bell 
rang once more. The portress drew aside the cur- 
tain, but she did not open the door. The expression 
with which I looked at the Lady of the Door must 
have been very reproachful. For she thought fit to 
give me an explanation. 

*‘Atorrante,” she said. 

““Atorrante?” I said to the reader of the Razon. 
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“A common fellow,” he answered. 

“For the Boca,” said the portress, “only respect- 
able gentlemen here.” 

“You are really very kind,” I said to my neighbor, 
“I’m not in a hurry. Would you care to take my 
place?” 

“With pleasure!’ 

And he moved up one without hesitation. 

My turn came, and I went in. Her name was 
Mademoiselle Opale. 

“Why, you’re French; I suppose you have a job 
on a steamer. Will you do me a very great kind- 
ness?” 

I bowed. 

“Bring me some perfume: I’ll pay for it. As 
many bottles as you can. Now I’ll give you a drink.” 
She had been in the country for three months. 

“There! Listen to them ringing. It’s always 
like that!” 

She had got used to it. But she could never forget 
her début—her first week. 

“Four hundred and two. Think of it!” 

She let her arms drop as she recalled that effort. 
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“They say it’s the Socialist Deputies who’ve set 
up these ‘houses’ with one woman. So that we won’t 
be exploited. I wish the Deputies would try just one 
day of it!” 

“They couldn’t; the clients would run away.” 

“You think sop They don’t look at us so closely, 
I can tell you. We can’t imagine a country like this. 
No tired people here! What would they do if it 
wasn’t for us?” 

“Opale,” I said—‘but I. can’t call you Opale: 
what is your name, humanly speaking?” 

“Germaine.” 

“Well then, Germaine: in the first place, your 
drink isn’t bad: and secondly, I’ll bring you back 
some perfume. But what were you doing in France 
before you came over?” 

“What’s that to do with you? Well, I was selling 
shoes in one of the ‘Incroyable’ shops. But finish 
your drink.” 

She wouldn’t talk any more. 

“You seem a good girl.” 

She looked at the toes of her little shoes. 

“A good girl,” said she, “under the skin of a tart.” 
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When I got outside, I took out my pencil. 

402 X 5 = 2,010 pesos. 

The peso was worth 14 fr. 25. 

2,010 * 14.25 == 28,642.50. 

No, it’s no use looking horror-struck, that won't 
change matters. 

Mademoiselle Opale earned $1,145.70 in her first 
week, 
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XIII 
THE PROFESSION OF PIMP 


I was walking in the direction of Suipacha, the 
seventh parallel: I suddenly felt a need, a pressing 
need, for some exact information. Indeed, my brain 
had turned into a multiplying machine. My multi- 
plications made me dizzy. I multiplied pesos by 
francs, weeks by months, and months by years. I 
got a total, which represented the earnings of one 
woman only. I multiplied one woman by two women, 
by three women, by four women! I reached posi- 
tively towering results: indeed I was quite dazzled. 
It is foolish to be dazzled: one ends by running into 
a lamp-post. And then when one’s brain begins to 
multiply one does not quite know where the process 
will end. Its progress towards the moon must be 
stopped. That was why I was hurrying towards 
Suipacha. 

There I found my friends playing cards. There 
were some I had not met, and I was introduced. 
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Victor was there: and Cicero: and a certain Jean- 
Philippe who had been of incalculable use to me in 
the capacity of honorary guide during the last two 
days. Jean the Barman had come over from Monte- 
video on purpose to see me. I was no longer to search 
in a desert of indifference. I was more than wel- 
come everywhere. I took Victor, Cicero, the Bar- 
man and Jean-Philippe out with me: or rather, it 
was Victor who took us to his flat in Maipu. 

“Wait,” said I; “we must proceed in due order. 
Before going further I must know the sort of people 
I’m with. How many women have you got, Victor?” 

mParee,”’ 

“Three, too,” said Cicero. 

The Barman and Jean-Philippe had each only two. 

“TI lately made the acquaintance of a Mademoiselle 
Opale. She confided to me that she had lit the lamp 
four hundred and two times, in one week, in her 
casita.” 

“Opale?” said Cicero. “Whose kid is that?” 

“Not mine, unfortunately,” said I. 

“T think it’s Adrien’s,” said Victor. 

“At five pesos a throw, and fifty-two weeks in the 
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year, even if Adrien had Mademoiselle Opale only, 
he would make 1,489,510 francs [$59,580] in twelve 
months!” 

“Well?” said my companions. 

I looked at them as a rabbit looks at the headlights 
of a motor-car. Or asa gazelle might look at a tiger. 
Or as a dove already plucked, larded and salted, 
might look, with its vacant eyes, at the members of 
the League of Nations. 

They gave me a glass of port to pull me together. 

“Feeling better?’ said Jean-Philippe, who was 
always thoughtful. 

I held out my glass again: it was filled: I emptied 
it and felt better. 

“I’ve no quarrel with your calculations,” said Vic- 
tor. “I dare say they are right, but they bear no 
relation to reality. As you make it out, I should be 
worth seven or eight millions: which is ridiculous. 
Our business is like all businesses, precarious. I’ve 
just told you I’ve got three women. For the moment 
that is so. To-morrow I may have only two, or even 
only one. We have our professional risks, Apart 
from what we call our No. 1—the woman we shall 
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marry when youthful folly is past, the others are al- 
ways rather risky affairs. Clients take them away 
from us: or sometimes there’s illness, and months in 
a hospital. Four hundred and two counters in a week! 
Well, it’s not materially impossible. All the same 
it’s exceptional business! Very quick circulation! 
Perhaps there was some point of honor involved. The 
commercial average is much lower. I say nothing 
of the Boca where, on certain days of rush, the mer- 
cury bursts the thermometer. But in general, when 
a casita woman unlaces her sandal from thirty to 
thirty-five times a day, you can compliment her on 
being a good worker. These are the receipts: and 
now for the expenses.” There was a roguish gleam 
in Victor’s eye, and Victor rubbed his hands, as if 
he were sharpening one knife against another, ready 
to cut me up, and eat me afterwards. 

“The expenses. To begin with, a woman costs 
about thirty thousand francs, whether you go to 
France for her, or have her sent over, or buy her on 
the spot. That’s something! Next, the rent of the 
castta,—about seven or eight hundred pesos a month: 
the upkeep of the lady and her servant: the money 
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sent home every month: the multa (fines): and 
damages! 

“Do you think that we have only to pocket our 
money ? 

“The profession of Pimp, Monsieur Albert, is 
nothing for an ordinary man to undertake. We 
must be administrators, instructors, comforters, and 
experts in hygiene. We need self-possession, a 
knowledge of character, insight, kindness, firmness 
and self-denial: and above all things, perseverance. 
Do you know what are, or rather what were, our 
principles when the ‘Center’ was a more healthy 
place than it is now? Our duties were: 

“To behave correctly everywhere, in the worst 
joints just as well as in a drawing room. 

“To maintain our family and our woman’s family. 

“To help people in trouble to the best of our abil- 
ity. 

“To give away a coat, even a good coat, to some 
one in distress. 

“To do good with discrimination, and not to be 
too careful about what we gave away. 

“Not to let the weak get the worst of it. 
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“To suffer the extremity of torture rather than 
give away a friend, even if he were guilty. 

“To denounce a woman to her ‘husband’ if the 
creature makes advances to you.” 

“Indeed! I should like to see you practicing your 
last principle in ordinary society! Anyhow, all this 
doesn’t seem to have done you much good.” 

“Our profession, unfortunately, is not what it was. 
The war has done its demoralizing work among us 
just as elsewhere. Our younger members now call 
themselves ‘the real thing.’ The ‘real thing’ indeed: 
they make me laugh. We were content to call our- 
selves men: no need to say any more. I came to the 
Argentine as a horse-dealer. The world of to-day 
seems entirely without decency or self-respect. 

“We are ashamed of the younger generation. No 
manners, all swagger. Men of straw with one poor 
wretched woman who brings them in just enough to 
buy a beefsteak in some low joint; and yet you can’t 
think the side they put on with their check caps and 
cigarettes. All swank, nothing inside them. Show 


them a policeman and you'll see them cough it up. 
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We don’t talk about our profession but we respect 
iG? 

“And how do you do that?” 

“Why, by devoting all our time to it. By raising 
it in the social scale as far as we can: I would even 
say by raising its moral level. 

“The men of the ‘Center,’ the genuine article, not 
‘the real thing,’ keep women free from vice. What 
do they do without us? They smoke, drink, dance, 
take snow, flirt, and even have affairs with each 
other.” 

At these last words the three others displayed the 
deepest indignation. 

“Yes,” said Cicero, “‘they’re that depraved.” 

‘As soon as they have earned a few cents they do 
no more work. They lie in bed all day, or they 
take lovers. They get picked up, drunk, on the pave- 
ment before they are twenty. Instead of buying 
underclothes they spend their money on drink. They 
are dirty, with black nails, and uncombed hair. They 
soon lose all self-respect: they fight and swear. We 
put an end to all that. 

“We take them and wash them and scrub them. 
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We dress them properly and give them a taste for 
clean linen. And we take them away from their low 
companions,” 

“Why,” said Jean-Philippe, “I paid for a tutor for 
mine. She could neither read nor write: her father 
and mother had never had her taught.” 

“We teach them economy and their duty to their 
family. Without boasting, we can assure you that 
ninety per cent of these women had never done any- 
thing for their parents. As soon as they have a 
man, they send money regularly to their old grand- 
mother, their sick father, or their little sisters; or 
rather, we send it for them. Would you like to see 
the receipts for the postal orders?” 

Victor opened his desk. There they were—two 
bundles of them: the first relating to his “wife’s” 
family, the second to that of his “kid.” 

“That teaches them to take pleasure in doing right. 
When the letters of thanks come the women are 
happy; they take more pride in their work! 

“We get rid of all their vices: tobacco, laziness, 
and an exaggerated desire for amusement. We teach 
them how to dress. At first we have to force them 
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to buy a decent pair of shoes. They say that $2.00 
shoes are quite good enough. But in this depart- 
ment of education we get good results very quickly. 
Soon nothing is too fine for them. They will not 
look at diamonds, when they’ve gotten to that point, 
unless they are of the first water.” 

“This will show you the kind of men we are,” 
broke in Jean the Barman. “I got a real peach, 
Mado, who won some sort of a beauty prize in France 
in 1921. She fell in love with a man. Do you think 
I stood in her way? I had spent a great deal of 
money on her, which the man paid me back: and I 
let the little golden bird fly away to her happiness. 

“*Look,’ she said. ‘I will leave you everything. 
my furs, my linen, and my jewels. I will send my 
sister out, and you will look after her. I have been 
happy with you: be happy with her.’ She not merely 
sent her second sister, but the youngest, too. Under 
age she was: I didn’t know what to do with her for 
the moment. I shared the clothes and the jewels 
between them. Mado had made her way in the 
world, and the youngest followed in her footsteps, 
I’m still doing my best for the second.” 
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The Barman smiled. “Perhaps you think that’s 
the end of the little story: it isn’t. Two years later 
I saw my prize-winner in that very café on Suipacha 
where you found me just now. She had repented. 

“Take me on again,’ said she. 

“The man had grown tired of her, as they usually 
do. 

“*You know I am with your sister.’ 

““T don’t want to interfere with my sister,’ she 
said. ‘Keep her as your “wife’’ since she’s more use 
to you than me, and take me on as an extra girl. You 
can put so much by for me every month.’ 

“We're not heartless! Besides, she had been pun- 
ished enough by losing seniority. I agreed. Haven’t 
I been the good angel of that family?” 

“That’s just to show you that the profession has 


’ 


its obligations and duties,” said Victor. 

“And your profits ?” 

“Honest and careful men like us, after five or six 
years of work, can be satisfied if they are able to 
go back to France with fifteen hundred thousand 
francs [$60,000] in their pockets. So you see we’re 
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a long way off your multiplications. It’s a tough 
business looking after all these people.” 

“I see what it is: you’re the jockeys of the female 
sex.” | 

They rather liked the phrase. 
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XIV 
WHAT THE WOMEN THINK OF THE MEN 


As long as a woman is with a man, she does not 
think of her position. She gives him her money, 
and that’s enough. I have often heard: 

“Now, Rosette, you can keep your pennies. I’m 
rich.””’ And the woman answers: 

“Tf I don’t give you my pennies, why should we 
stay together?” 

She gives her purse to her man as a mother gives 
her breast to her child, until there is no more, if 
necessary. When a woman is left, she receives a 


letter something like this: 


My dear little Rirette: I had not the courage to 
tell you yesterday what I had decided, so I am writ- 
ing. I am leaving you. Certain obligations make 
it my duty to break with my past life. Good-by: I 
hope you will become sensible and careful. 
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I thank you for your kindness to me during these 
two years, and I kiss you for the last time. 


The woman cries: then she goes out and buys a 
drink. The more she drinks, the more she cries: 
and the more she cries, the more she drinks. She 
calls herself a poor miserable creature: she has been 
taken advantage of, she gave him everything, she 


even went without food so that he could eat more. 


“But it’s a goou thing,” people say toher. “Now 
% 1 keep all you earn.” t " ” 
«ais reflection plunges ‘ner into even more pro- ¥ 
found despair. af 


And that is all she thinks about it. 
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XV 
IN WHICH I PLAY A VERY DUBIOUS PART WHILE 


ATTEMPTING TO BE AN APOSTLE 


ONE morning in October the French Consul at 


Buenos Ayres received the following letter: 


Dear Sir: hy ce 
Nai Ay i, 


_ My daughter Germaine X, dressmaker; fre) not ir 


house suddenly, last August. We made. .. {i . ® 
and found she had sailed from La Palice to Buenos 
Ayres. We have since had a letter from her which 
is dated from that city. She does not say what 
work she is doing but says she is earning a great 
deal of money. She inclosed with her letter three 
hundred-franc notes. This seems to us suspicious. 
The address she gives is: 445 Cerrito. [My 
bookseller!] I fear she may have become a victim 
of the White Slave Traffic. And this is why: cer- 
tain persons in the neighborhood told me that a 
well-dressed gentleman often came back to the house 
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with her. And she owed certain small debts in the 
neighborhood, among others to her dressmaker. I 
heard that after she had left, two gentlemen, also 
well-dressed, had come to settle these arrears in her 
name. 

I do beg you, Sir, to find my daughter. She 
was a good little girl, not vicious, and always hard- 
working. I can’t understand it and I am terribly 
upset about it. I inclose her description and copies 
of her papers. 

X. 


The French Consulate immediately passed the 
matter on to the Prefecture of Police at Buenos 
Ayres. Four days afterwards the following letter 


was received: 


To the French Consul, 
Sits 
We have the honor to inform you in reply to 
your letter of the ninth of October, that the girl 
Germaine X is at present, under the name of Ma- 
demoiselle Rubis, practicing the profession of prosti- 
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tute in the caszta at No. 2016 Uruguay. She stated 
that she had come to the Argentine of her own free 
will, that she had gone into prostitution upon her 
own account, with a view to collecting enough money 
to go on the stage after returning to her own coun- 
try. 


I have the honor to be etc. etc. 


Mademoiselle Rubis! Mademoiselle Opale! I 
have also met a Turquoise and a Diamond. The men 
of the “Center” must have been jewelers at one time. 
I must make inquiries. 

The French Consul sends an official to 2016 Uru- 
guay. Rather a desirable post this, one might think. 
We already have a Military Attaché, a Naval At- 
taché and a Commercial Attaché: what about “Dele- 
gate to the Brothels of the Argentine Republic’! It 
is a pity that this diplomatic post has no official exis- 
tence, or I might be found soliciting the French 
Republic for an appointment! 

The official brings Mademoiselle Germaine to the 
Consulate. He is a very polite gentleman, and 
an acquaintance of mine; I am quite sure that he 
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offered his arm to his charming compatriot on the 
journey. 

Here they are in the Vice-Consul’s office. I am 
lost in admiration before these Consular activities 
which seem positively to partake of the apostolic! 

The Vice-Consul gives the sweet child a seat. He 
is kind; she is frightened; he reassures her. He 
talks to her in the name of her mother; the girl 
cries, and cries still more when he reads her mother’s 
letter. He points out the future: disease, misery, 
and death. He holds out his hand and she kisses it; 
which was not perhaps precisely what was meant. 
But the Vice-Consul is a man of the world and takes 
no notice. He begs her not to go back to her caszéa. 
He will send her back to the society for repatriation ; 
her fare will be paid, and she will see her mother 
AGAML. ys 

The girl cries but she has not given way. She 
promises to think it over; and she is of age. For- 
getting to powder her nose, and quite upset, she goes 
down the five stories of her native Consulate, and is 
lost in the foreign crowd on the Plaza Lavalle. 

Next day the Vice-Consul received the following: 
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Dear Sir: 

I was very touched by your kind advice; I have 
never known a father, and I should like to have had 
one like you. 

I beg you not to make any arrangements about 
sending me home for I have made up my mind to 
do something desperate if I am sent back to France. 

I am happy as I am. I understand my position 
and my duties. 

I beg you on my knees not to do anything more 
or I shall leave for another country, to put the police 
off the track. 

Yours respectfully, 
Germaine X. 


I hope you recognize the hand of my friends! A 
week later the European mail brought another letter 


to the Consulate: it was from the mother: 


Bear Sir: 

I have been to the police in Paris who have prom- 
ised to try and find my daughter. I am more and 
more afraid that she has fallen a victim to the White 
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_ Slave Traffic. I have in fact just had news of her, 

“Ghd there was inclosed with her letter another four- 
hundred-franc note for myself and her little brother, 
to buy us medicine, etc.: I do not know your country 
but it seems to me impossible that a dressmaker 
could earn so much. 


Iida: beptyou Sit tetc, in ee 


‘Listen,’ I said to the Consul and the Vice-Consul. 
“You can’t spend your whole time waiting about in 
brothels. What would the Foreign Office say? It 
doesn’t matter to me; I am compromised already. I 
will go and see the girl.” 

_ And TI set out for 2016 Uruguay. I am lost in 
admiration before the activities of a reporter which 
seem positively to partake of the apostolic. 

By the white horse of Henry IV, by the beard of 
Leonardo da Vinci, by M. Aristide Briand’s pendent 
cigarette, I shall never, never, never get used to 
Buenos Ayres. In the midst of all those squares one 
feels like a beast prowling up and down behind the 
bars of its cage. I can understand a rosy view of 
life, or a black view of life,—but a square view—no! 
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At last: it wasn’t very far, and here I am! The 
casita. The cream-colored curtain: the electric bell. 
Ping! In we go. Oh, what a villainous face the 
servant has! A mustache, a shifty eye, and cer- 
tainly more than forty-five years old. Whence came 
you, Ballerina of the Lower Depths? 

“T am Portuguese!” 

An admirable country! Not another word! There 
are four clients: five including myself. I hope 
they’re in a hurry. Of course, as a matter of fact, 
they must all give way to me. I am, for the mo- 
ment, invested with a kind of official uniform. It 
can’t be seen, but I feel it. I’m impersonating the 
Consul. | 

So I wait. 

The door of the operating room opens at last: and 
the girl appears. 

Not bad at all! Quite a decorous look about her. 

I jump up and lay hands upon the vestal. The 
others protest in Spanish. I take my catechumen in 
with me and draw the curtain—I mean shut the 
door—with an air of finality. 
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“Mademoiselle! I have not come to see Mademoi- 
selle Rubis, but Mademoiselle Germaine.” 

She understood. 

“The French Vice-Consul sent for you last week.” 

“Why begin all over again? I wrote to them. 
I shall be forced to go away, then.” 

“It isn’t the French Consulate that’s beginning all 
over again, it’s your mother.” 

I gave her the letter. 

She burst into tears and she cried even more 
when she had read it. 

Oh, that dressing gown: that furniture: those 
tears! Oh, Buenos Ayres! 

“You think you are helping your family: you are 
doing just the opposite.” 

She took a cloak that was hanging on the door 
and, still crying, with a gesture of long-forgotten 
modesty, wrapped it round her. 

“Are you afraid of reprisals? The Consulate 
will protect you.” 

“I am doing what I want to do.” 

“Who is your ‘husband’ ?” 

*‘No one.” 
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“There is a man keeping you here. There must 
be.”’ 

“T’m here for my mother’s and brothers’ sake.” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“I am. It was too awful at home. No coal in 
the winter. No money to get anything. I couldn’t 
even keep myself on what I earned, much less three 
of us. So my mother went out to work when she 
couldn’t even walk. Don’t tell me!” 

“We have no control over you. You are twenty- 
one. It is only in your mother’s name. . .” 

“You must not tell her what I’m doing. You 
ought to say I’m leading a very respectable life. It’s 
all the jealousy of the other people in the house 
because she’s got enough to eat now, and can buy 
things at the chemist’s. I’m going to stay here, I 
tell you! In two years I shall have made a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. I shall go back: I shall 
buy a little shop: and my family shan’t suffer any 
more.” 

“There we can’t help you. We can only rescue you 
from the man who is perhaps holding you by threats.” 

“That isn’t true. He even said the other day, 
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after I’d been to the Consulate: ‘Go if you want to: 
but if you don’t want to, don’t be afraid!’ And it 
wasn’t he who made up the letter, it was what I 
meant to say. You don’t know,” she added, “how 


we had to live.” 


Four days later Vacabana, alias the Moor, brought 
me Mademoiselle Rubis’s “man.” I can’t say he 
looked as if he had much appreciated my apostolic 
activities. He greeted me with the single word: 
“Thanks.” Which meant to convey: “You might 
have left us alone.” 

“Every man to his job,” said I. “I don’t pose 
as one of your collaborators.”’ 

“It is just as well,” he said. ‘You see how care- 
fully we look after our women. We don’t want any 
fuss. After the first move by the Consulate, I said 
to her, ‘Go along then.’ She begged me to keep her. 
Let us go and see her together. I'll tell her myself 
to go with you. You can take her away at once if 
she agrees. Word of honor!” 

“Come on, then.” 

We were soon ringing the bell at 2016 Uruguay. 
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“Go and fetch Madame,” said the man to the old 
servant. 

He went into a private room. Madame arrived as 
soon as she could. She grew pale when she saw me 
with her Lord. I admit that, from her point of 
view, her visitors were oddly assorted! 

“Listen,” said he. “I don’t want any complica- 
tions. If you want to go back to France you are 
quite free. Dress and go with this gentleman. He 
will take you to the Consulate.” 

“No,” said she. “I’m staying here. I said so, 
and I say so again.” 

“Very well, then: put the shutters up for the day, 
and we'll go out for a walk.” 

I was not merely out of countenance: I had lost 
a dinner. At least I thought that was implied: and 
I invited them. So we finished the evening very 
cheerfully. 

“Tf the Consul and the Chancellor come into this 
restaurant,” I reflected, “they'll have a fine opinion 


of their apostle.” 
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XVI 
IN WHICH THE POLICE FISH IN TROUBLED WATERS 


It was a fine day. Spring was making life gay. 
It was last November. 

I was at the end of Alvéar Avenue, contemplating, 
with a critical eye, the statue of a general. He also 
was called Alvéar. I was not behind time: I couldn’t 
have looked at it the day before: it had only been un- 
veiled that morning. It was by Bourdelle, and very 
fine. 

I was thus engaged in a little mild art criticism 
when a Viligante came up, and with a wave of his 
truncheon, moved me on. 

“The sculptor is a compatriot of mine,” I said by 
way of excuse, and thinking to win his favor. The 
policeman drove me away. 

I went off. On the avenue, a bench invited me to 
sit down. I did so: I looked up at the statue far 
above me. Suddenly I felt the crack of a truncheon 
on the end of my bench. I jumped up. It was an- 
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other Vigilante. He signed to me to move on. 
Perhaps no one had the right to look at the statue. 
Things like that do happen in America: it was very 
likely a hanging matter. I got up, and to avoid the 
slightest infraction of Argentine Law, I departed, 
turning my back on General Alvéar. 

What a lovely day. Every one ought to be 
friendly in so charming a climate. I hurried along 
in the rather furtive manner of one who has already 
been moved on twice. Another bench. I turned 
round: the statue was hardly in sight. I could stop: 
so I sat down, taking great care not to turn my head 
in the fatal direction. I was just reflecting that the 
sky was as radiant as in Athens when a third crack 
of a truncheon broke into my poetical ruminations. 
Ye gods, who see all things from on high, tell me, 
what have I done? 

They would not let me stop. As long as I kept 
moving they said nothing. But I was forbidden to 
sit down. Perhaps I looked like the wandering Jew? 
I crossed the Avenue. The prohibition against plac- 
ing my hindquarters upon Argentine benches only 
applied no doubt to one side of the street. 
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No, it applied to both! Oh, day of misery and 
tribulation ! 

There were many passersby. I waited until I 
could assume a good-humored expression. Then, as 
soon as I felt reasonably polite, I approached two 
respectable-looking persons. 

“Gentlemen,” says I, “I have been chased from 
one seat to another. On reflection, I can’t think this 
measure is directed against me personally and me 
alone. Why do the Vigilantes pursue the innocent 
stranger? Or perhaps there is to be some celebra- 
tion in your beautiful avenue?” 

“Tt is the Police féte!”’ 

“So on the day of the féte, the Police has the right 
to keep the citizens on the move? Or perhaps the 
benches are reserved for their families? A privilege 
which I am sure every one should respect.” 

No, it wasn’t that. The President of the Republic 
was to appear very soon, and review the police of 
Buenos Ayres. 

I could not help smiling. 

“There is nothing to laugh at,” said one of the 
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two kind gentlemen for whose courtesy I was making 
such a poor return. 

“Do you think so?” 

And I ran away as far as I could so as not to put 
them out of countenance by my hilarity. 

The Human Comedy contains several acts. One 
of them is particularly good,—quite a work of genius. 
I mean the one which presents the relations of the 
South American police with the national and inter- 
national Caftanes. It is masterly. The scenes 
flash past your eyes with hellish speed. The first 
lines leave you open-mouthed with admiration, and 
so you remain until the end. When the curtain falls 
you find it difficult to leave your stall. 

The gentlemen of the ‘Center’ are known to the 
majority of the Vigilantes. The acquaintance is 
made officially. Except in rare and isolated cases, 
the Caftanes are at some time or another the 
guests of His Worship the Alcalde. He does not 
let them go at once. He needs them for nineteen 
days; nineteen days, because there are nineteen po- 
lice headquarters in Buenos Ayres. 

The Caftanes will visit all of them. They will 
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be duly introduced to the city police in all the vari- 
ous districts. The images of these dubious gentle- 
men are photographed upon the vision of the police, 
from in front, from behind, three-quarters view, in 
profile, with and without their hats, in shirt sleeves, 
in their overcoats, sitting down, smoking, and drink- 
ing. 

Then the play begins—though hardly on the lines 
intended ! 

A Vigilante stops a Caftane and says: “I know 
a new one has come to live in the cuadre; I want a 
hundred pesos for not interfering with him.” 

Or No. 000 instructs a Caftane to make a collec- 
tion among his colleagues because his wife has just 
had a baby and she cannot feed it. 

Or a fireman—a fireman mark you !—wonders why 
he shouldn’t have a finger in the pie and stops a 
Caftane one evening thinking that a foreigner could 
not distinguish between the two uniforms and re- 
marks: “Give me some money or I’1] do you in.” 

Or again, a man pretends to be a policeman in 
plain clothes and works in agreement with the 
Vigilante. He comes up and puts his hand on the 
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guilty gentleman’s shoulder. “You live on women?” 
says he. “No,” says the other. He calls to the 
Vigilante. “You are mistaken,” says the other once 
more. “I can do nothing,” says the Vigilante. “Su- 
perior orders. Run after him and offer him some 
money and he will shut his eyes if I let you go. He’s 
the plain clothes officer who runs in a man when he 
knows he is doing well. They are talking of throw- 
ing you out of the country. I can stop that.” 

The man understands, and pays three hundred 
pesos. 

Another time the man is really expelled and cer- 
tain officers are detailed to superintend his depar- 
ture. He disburses a considerable sum. “Right,” 
they say. “Now start for Paraguay, you can stop at 
the first station, and come back.” The officers go 
with him to the station and to save trouble, they 
take his ticket themselves, his return ticket. 

Or again the plain clothes officer, well up in all 
the dramas of the “Center,” says: ““Your woman has 
left you and I know where she is. Give me two 
hundred pesos and I will bring her back this eve- 
ning.” 
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Or again a sham policeman in league with a real 
one: “I am told off to watch you and this costs me 
money. So it’s my interest to have you arrested; 
unless . . . ‘I haven’t any money,’ says the man.” 

“Show me your purse,’”’ and the man brings it out. 
The sham policeman wants to take it all, and the man 
tries to resist. “Arrest him,” says the accomplice to 
the Vigilante who has come up. The man gets out 
of it for fifteen pesos, and the two colleagues go and 
have a drink together. 

A month later the same pair attack the same vic- 
tim, and the man says, “Listen, I see you’re working 
together. You've got me wrong. I’ve got no women 
at this moment: but I can point you out some 
Frenchmen who have got money.” 

“Right,” says the plain clothes man. “When 
you’re with any one rich and pass near me, make a 
sign with your handkerchief and we'll all three go 
shares.” 

I once impersonated the monied Frenchman; I 
wanted to amuse myself by testing the story, so I 
went out one evening with the gentleman of the 
handkerchief. We walked up towards Charcas and 
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came out into the square where the Coliseum theater 
stands. We had passed this place yesterday but our 
friends were not there. To-day they were at their 
post. “Now for the handkerchief,” said I, and my 
companion obeyed. The sham policeman leapt upon 
me. I insisted that I was not a pimp. He swore 
that I was one, and even said that it was obvious 
from looking at me. I was extremely haughty, but 
in the end it cost me thirty pesos, and I had to bar- 
gain. It was money well-spent and I don’t regret it. 
One travels and learns. 

Again there is Romindato who is employed at the 
harbor and related to some big gun at Police Head- 
quarters ; he has our friends arrested when they leave 
the boat. Next day he goes to see them, at the 
Police Station. “I can fix you up,” says he, and he 
gets them released for two hundred pesos. 

Or a minor dignitary of the Police Administration 
loses his wife. The Chief of the Polacks [ Poles, Rus- 
sians and Czechs who deal in Polish Jewesses] offers 
his condolences in the name of the Corporation. He 
says that so honorable a lady can hardly be consigned 
to earth with anything short of a first-class funeral. 
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He solicits the honor of making the arrangements, 
and his request is granted. It was indeed something 
more than a first-class funeral. I saw the procession 
go by, and I took off my hat with extreme respect. 

Or it may be another police dignitary—this time 
the story is an old one, but that is no reason why it 
should be lost. Precious things should be brought 
to light: this is admitted, otherwise archeologists 
would be suppressed, whereas, on the contrary, they 
seem to be highly thought of. As I was saying, an- 
other dignitary departs for Europe, on a pleasure trip 
with his family, at the expense of the grateful Deal- 
ers in Women. 

I must not forget the classic scene of the “Con- 
frontation with the Weapon’’: an old rusty knife 
from a drawer in the Prefecture of Police, dating, I 
should imagine, from the Proclamation of Independ- 
ence. The Caftane is taken into the office where the 
knife is kept. The official pulls out the drawer and 
produces the knife, “You had this knife about you?” 
If the Caftane is an old hand, broken in to the man- 
ners and customs of the country, he answers: “Yes.” 
A fine of two hundred pesos is imposed; he pays and 
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he is free to go. If he is a young and obstinate 
person he protests and defends himself. He will then 
retire to Aizcuanaga* until the day when it will 
appear to him, as in a dream, that he had had the 
knife about him. He may make any jokes he likes 
about the weapon: he merely has to recognize it. 
“Had you this knife?” “I had it the time before; 
I can’t have it every time.” ‘Do you recognize it 
or not?” “TI recognize it perfectly.” “Two hundred 
pesos fine.”’ 

Sometimes the man who has just paid the fine is 
arrested as he emerges from the edifice sacred to the 
police. This usually happens on the eve of holidays. 
Money is so essential for taking your family on an 
excursion. The man is compelled to recognize the 
knife over again! Has he no more notes in his 
pocketbook? He writes a line to his “woman”; the 
representative of the law hurries to the casita and 
the woman pays at once. It is for her man; she will 
work a little harder to make it up. 

If the man is known to take part in the Quinela 


(an illicit gamble on the last two figures of the win- 


* The oldest and dirtiest prison in Buenos Ayres. 
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ning numbers in the lottery), then the value of the 
knife goes up to five thousand piastres! 

How mighty is the Power of the State, and how 
just a goddess is Society! 


The President of the Republic stood at salute: 
and the police marched by, irreproachably turned out, 
along the Avenue Alvéar. In their honor, pigeons 
were let loose into the stainless sky, pigeons whose 
wings had been painted with the Argentine colors, 
with the blue of the azure heaven, and the white of 


innocence, 
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Potacks !—The plains of Poland on the Argentine 
pampas. 

This evening in Buenos Ayres, the word awakens 
in me all the echoes of a symphony of memories. I 
can see once more the Jewish villages of Poland, and 
at the same time, as I walk down the quays of the 
' Rio de la Plata, Polack after Polack brushes past my 
elbow. That is where they get their girls. Even 
well-traveled Europe holds many surprises for eyes 
that have already seen a great deal. And one of 
them still stirs me. 

It was last May. I was traveling through the 
Polish countryside, looking for Pilsudski’s revolu- 
tion: and I came upon a Jewish encampment,—sev- 
eral hundreds of them. No tents, houses, streets, or 
even open spaces; just a huddle of habitations. Tired 
of wandering, they had stopped there one day, in 
some far-off century. And their remote descendants 
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were living permanently in the temporary dwellings 
built hundreds of years ago. I was afraid. The 
place was a purely Jewish settlement. I was afraid 
of them and they of me. Yet is was only five and 
twenty miles from Warsaw. Had they never set 
eyes on men of my kind? Were there really people 
like that? As I passed through, curtains were drawn 
and windows shut. Groups of Jews, who were stand- 
ing about in the open, dispersed. Those dark Levites, 
their filthy skins making the strangest effect of light 
and shade, their unwashed locks corkscrewing down 
their left cheeks, their flat round caps topping them 
like a saucepan lid: those virgin beards, fair and 
dark, gray and white, gay or venerable. Some of 
them came forward and surrounded the vehicle. I 
shuddered: I felt as though I had fallen into a nest 
in which great mysterious dark birds were spreading 
their wings to bar my retreat. 

They wanted to take me to the Rabbi, just as a 
trespasser is given into custody. I stopped the car. 
I forgot Pilsudski, the revolution, and my duty: and 
I set off on foot, very uncomfortable, but deeply in- 
terested. They were much more striking than the 
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Jews of Jerusalem, and that is saying a good deal. 

On I went; and at the sight of me they fled down 
mysterious passages, turning their heads all the time 
to look after me, just as savages do. 

The encampment was one immense carpet of 
manure, and the vague silhouettes of the Jews seemed 
to rise from this mass of offal, like vapors curling 
into the semblance of something human. One felt 
that this was the eternal dwelling-place of poverty. 

Behind the windows sat women sewing and read- 
ing. The old ones pulled the curtains, and the young 
ones too, but not so hurriedly. There was time to 
notice that a few of them were pretty. 

T felt cold within. 

It is to this village and to others like it, that the 


Polish Caftanes—the Polacks—go for ‘‘remounts.” 


The Franchuchas constitute the aristocracy: five 
pesos. 

The Polacks are the serfs: two pesos. 

The true White Slave Traffic, as it is conceived 
of by the popular imagination, is carried on by the 
Polacks. They deal in poverty, poverty which want 
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of opportunity has kept unsullied. Their business is 
to turn a young Jewess into the classic prostitute. 
Their organization is German, that is to say, very 
methodical; they do an immense business. They 
deal only in Jewesses. 

In days gone by prisoners were given bread and 
water, but bread and water are scarce in villages such 
as the one I saw. They are the prisons of Israel. 
Who would not leave his prison? And who would 
look too closely at the face of his rescuer? That is 
so exactly the situation that when a Pole has chosen 
a Jewish girl he calls it “taking her under his pro- 
tection.” They have no need of recruiting-sergeants, 
beating drums and promising the moon. Not a 
Polack in Buenos Ayres but has five or six women: 
seven: eight! 

And yet they are not friendly. Two days running 
they refused to serve me a drink in their café at 
Talcahano. I drank nothing. That they managed 
to prevent. But as they did not black my eyes, I had 
a good look round. They live under a servile dis- 
cipline which they all accept. They will have noth- 
ing to do with a foreigner in the same line of busi- 
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ness, neither a Frenchman nor a Martigues, nor a 
Créole—the latter being another variety that I shall 
save for your delectation later on. No one has ever 
penetrated their sacred edifices. 

They have a Chief. He is a kind of Pope, whose 
decisions may not be disputed. When he launches a 
Bull—his victim had better look out. There is also 
a Deputy—a sort of Secretary of State. Each 
province,—Rosario, Santa Fé, Mendoza, has its club, 
The club has its President and Vice-President. And 
all this under the authority of the Pontiff afore- 
mentioned. 

He appoints those who are to go after “remounts”: 
from the Rio de la Plata to the Vistula. He dis- 
tributes the “houses” and decides the “marriages.” 
A husband dies, his widow is doing well, he assigns 
her to one of his trusted lieutenants: but the trusted 
lieutenant has to make a considerable offering to 
Church funds. Regularly each month he fixes the 
sum every one has to subscribe for the benefit of the 
police. The French wait until they are “touched.” 
The Polacks, more submissive, anticipate the collec- 
tion, And they are much more popular. 
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They have unlimited credit with each other. They 
lend each other, without the slightest written 
acknowledgment, sums which seemed to me, and still 
seem, enormous. It is all based on order, discipline, 
and honesty. 

They describe themselves officially as fur mer- 
chants. Well, human skins are pelts too, I suppose! 

They get out of the train at Warsaw. 

They are not all Jews, but the travelers, the agents, 
who ransack the Polish Fairs, are Jews. If they were 
not, they could not get into touch with the families. 
They do not operate in the streets, as in France, but 
in the family circle. They approach the parents first ; 
then, and only then, the daughter. They don’t carry 
her off, they negotiate. The families with several 
daughters are the most sought after, as presenting 
two advantages: a blacker poverty, and a sure pros- 
pect of a “remount.” They are serious men of busi- 
ness, they look ahead! They buy for future needs. 
The eldest is twenty: they “marry” her: the second 
seventeen: and the third fifteen. They get an option 
on these. They will bring them out to Buenos Ayres, 
each in turn, when they are ripe and good to eat! 
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At Warsaw, Cracow, Lvoff, in the villages like 
the one I described, there are old women who are paid 
by them all the year round to do nothing but let them 
know of anything good. “Such and such a house is 
no good: the girls are sickly. Avoid such and such 
a family: the father and mother mean to ask a high 
price. But there, and there, you will find exactly 
what you want, my little brother. You must be very 
pious to do any business with that family. I should 
not ‘marry’ this girl, but there’s a girl you might well 
take. The younger is the best, the elder is lazy. 
There’s only a grandmother in that house and she 
won’t last long. Take the child, she’s the best bar- 
gain in the district. I’ve watched her for you like 
a peach on a wall. You need only pick it!’ 

Poor families have a further advantage: they 
nearly always produce the handsomest girls. The 
reason being that they are without make-up, or any 
aids tobeauty. A touch of art will work marvels with 
a young girl who is already beautiful in her natural 
state. They buy the girls from their parents, by 
contract: a contract bitterly discussed, properly 
signed, and handsomely embossed. Imagine a scene 
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in the Ghetto of Warsaw, in one of those houses 
whose courtyards are a litter of broken furniture: a 
confusion of every conceivable object, like a Hindu 
caravanserai, heaps of merchandise and offal, chil- 
dren lying alseep on a dung heap, quarreling fam- 
ilies, cattle stalls, scales, money changers, lawyers’ 
offices! Trunks of painted Japanned tin, mangy cats 
and starving dogs. The door is shut on the airless 
room. In it are the father and mother, the little 
sisters in a corner, who have been forgotten, but are 
looking on: and the girl who is the subject of the 
bargain and is still young and often, very often, 
innocent. The “contracting parties” are sitting 
round a ponderous table. The family is asking a 
hundred and fifty zlotys a month, and for three years 
at least. The purchaser offers only a hundred. The 
father’s beard positively bristles with indignation. 
He beckons to his daughter and displays her once 
again. Is she a virgin? He swears it by the holy 
Thora. Such youth, and such devoted care must 
surely fetch a hundred and fifty zlotys. The emis- 
sary from Buenos Ayres gets the best of it. He has 
the choice of so many others. The signatures are 
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affixed: and in the name of her religion, the sweet 
child solemnly undertakes not to bring shame on 
the family bond by violating the contract. 

One family saved from destitution! Now for the 


next. 


Consignments of ten or twelve arrive by every 
boat. For the first few weeks the Polacks, unlike the 
French, do not spoil them. While awaiting the great 
day of their first appearance, they keep them in some 
filthy garret, so that the brothel may seem like 
Paradise. The Paradise in question is on the banks 
of the Rio de la Plata: and it is called La Boca... . 

La Boca—turn over the page. 
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I HAVE seen many many Ports and I shall see 
many others. By the respect I sometimes feel for 
truth; by my favorite stars which were shining that 
night; by the fair hair of my beloved: I assure you 
that La Boca is something worth seeing. 

La Boca: “the mouth’—the mouth of Buenos 
Ayres. Buenos Ayres is one of the three great 
Southern harbors of the world. You must go a mile 
and a half further to get to La Boca. Look at the 
map: you will see that the women there could not 
very well descend any lower. You have heard of the 
end of the world: La Boca is the end of the sea. 

André Tudesq would have it that the sea began 
at a certain place, and that place was Trieste. On 
one occasion he kept me for a long time at that 
Adriatic port, and tried to prove by a series of the 
most cogent arguments that his statement was in no 
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way fantastic. And at the sight of an eddy which 
he noticed in a small bay, he shouted: 

“There you are, there’s the spring, look at it boil- 
ing up.” 

If he had not left me, his old friend, at Saigon, 
and gone away to die, I would have taken him that 
evening to La Boca: “You told me a secret, you re- 
vealed to me where the sea began, and I thank you. 
If the sea begins it must likewise end, and I have 
found its end. Don’t tell any one, I don’t want to be 
robbed of my secret: look, here we are.” 

La Boca reminds one of a conscience, which, loaded 
with all the mortal sins and driven ashore here, sur- 
vives amid the execrations of the world. The spec- 
tacle it presents has all the dreadful power of 
Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment. 

These are the boats that scour the mighty seas in 
search of souls condemned to La Boca: condemned 
not to die but to live. Just as the scent of orange 
trees in flower perfume the roads for a mile or more 
from the orchards, so, the women who prostitute 
themselves there burden the air with sadness. 

A certain automobile factory began its advertise- 
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ments with the statement: “This is the first car to be 
produced by mass production.” 

Our factory is a factory for kisses. And, in the 
above sense, it is emphatically a place where the work 
is carried on regularly, mathematically, and by mass 
production. 

The steamers are at anchor: they are tramp- 
steamers; the liners sleep nearby, in the docks of 
Buenos Ayres. Freighters carrying skins, wool, and 
horns, and oxen which have not merely been cut in 
two, but frozen, so as to make quite sure they do not 
escape in the course of the voyage. Steamers going 
upstream, so far that they reach a town called 
Asuncion. Little old cargo-boats that have come up 
through the Straits of Magellan. A few surviving 
sailing-boats, filthy floating hells, fresh from beating 
round Cape Horn and through the dreadful cold of 
the Land of Fire, Tierra del Fuego. All the old lame 
ducks of the seas, exhausted outlaws of navigation, 
derelicts of the Oceans: all the stricken children of 
the surges. 

This is the kingdom of the Polacks. 

La Boca has no Mayor. Perhaps because the place 
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is part of Buenos Ayres? Not at all. Merely because 
the appropriate Mayor is not available. He is not of 
this world: moreover, he is outside the Law. He is 
Lucifer, the master of the diabolic revels of La Boca: 
the somber, melancholy, savage revels of men that 
have lived alone with their desires: and now have a 
Polack girl for partner. 

I will tell you what you may see there. 

You may see a public moving picture house, where 
tickets can be bought at the entrance, just as at any 
other movie. At the door, you are searched by 
Vigilantes, who go over you and relieve you of any 
weapons. And then you are bundled inside. 

Lucifer conducts his orchestra, and with a baton 
removed from certain doorways in Pompeii, accom- 
panies sundry aphrodisiac contortions on the screen. 

It is one of the paradises promised to the Polack 
girl, 

You may see, on the stage of a low music-hall, 
performances which will make you open your eyes 
or shut them according to your disposition. De- 
bauchery pushed to such a point becomes something 
like innocence. That is why, for my part, I opened 
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my eyes wide. And I saw everything. You ask me 
what I saw. Those who want to know have but to 
send me a line. I will arrange a meeting and tell 
you all about it for nothing. I shall introduce into 
the bookselling world the free oral supplement: an 
admirable innovation! 

There are the Bars; where women fall upon you 
from Heaven or crawl about your feet. Heaven is 
represented by a gallery high up near the ceiling, on 
which twenty-two women are playing violins. They 
are playing as hard as they can—but I can only make 
out three instruments. Can it be that my ear is no 
longer the faithful handmaid of my understanding? 
Twenty-two young women furiously fiddling and yet 
it sounds like a trio. I must ring up an otorhinologist 
at once! 

The nineteen other players have no string to their 
bows. They may scrape away and never play a false 
note. Besides their bow isn’t meant to play notes, it 
is meant to make eyes with: 

“Come along with me, dearie.” 

And a wave of the bow in “dearie’s’’ direction. 

The waitresses never bring you a drink, and let 
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it go at that. As they put it on the table they de- 
posit all their weight of misery upon your knees. 
Well, will you take them or leave them? Answer, 
all you ragamuffins of the seas! Will you choose 
the dancer or the poor creature who can’t even play 
the violin without a string to her bow? They must 
be tired: don’t keep them waiting too long: they have 
come a long way. From Warsaw: or from France. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Angouléme.” 

These are the streets so reminiscent of a far coun- 
try—the deserted quays of the Rio. Here, where the 
sea ends, “They” have come to mount guard like 
poor privates of Colonial infantry. They will never 
desert: they are much too frightened of their Col- 
onel. 

But all this is not the real Boca. It is not for this 
that the Polacks sign contracts in the Israelite huts 
in Poland. The real Boca is the “casztas.”” They are 
unbelievable. In these casztas the reception room is 
the yard, lit by a single flare. I can only compare 
it with the secret haunts of the hashish-smokers, at 
Cairo. 
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Not a word, not a gesture: the men, instead of sit- 
ting down, are standing up, leaning against the wall. 
Humble, patient, resigned, like a queue of poor peo- 
ple waiting outside a relief office in winter. And 
they will wait hours for that other bread that they 
have come for. It is like a church. The silence is 
so deep, it would not be surprising to see the faith- 
ful make the sign of the cross as they step over the 
threshold. But the holy water stoup is not there. 

No charge for admission. 

The attendant is only there to whistle for the 
police in case of any dispute. And the Vigilante 
hurries up, the Vigilante who is paid two pesos a 
day by the pimps. 

The attendant is a very old Chinese woman who 
sits mumbling in a sort of derelict hutch, with a 
chicken bone and a banana skin on her knees. 

This is the place for the “atorrantes’”: they also 
have their rights at La Boca. 

Everybody is admitted to the Ceremonies. Every 
one waits in an attitude of devotion: no one looks at 
his fellow. They all stare at the ground and only 
look up when the priestess appears. Then all eyes 
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are fixed upon her and lowered once more as soon as 
she shuts the door behind her. 

At certain seasons she shuts that door seventy 
or seventy-five times a day. I assure you it is true. 
Our little Polacks fulfill their contracts to save the 
honor of their families. 

And the men? You think they are men who have 
come to enjoy themselves, as the phrase goes? They 
are only beggars asking for greatest charity of all. 

Sometimes the police break into the casita. The 
beggars raise their arms submissively : and the search 
begins. I saw it to-night in the Rue Necochea. The 
young Jewess was just opening the door. It could 
not have been long since she left her Ghetto: she was 
quite fresh and sprightly, and the fifteen men, with 
their arms in the air, seemed to be waving palm- 
branches in her honor. 


Hosanna! 
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XIX 
IN THE CAMPO 


THe “Campo” means all the other cities except 
Buenos Ayres. Rosario, Santa Fe, Mendoza. They 
are each and all the “Campo.” There, the socialist 
law does not hold. Prostitution is still carried on 
“en famille’: except that you will of course find large 
expensive “houses” there too: expensive for every- 
body, the women, the bullies . . . and the clients,— 
those great houses in which life is simple and love is 
complicated. “Blue Robert” was just off to Rosario 
that very day. He took me with him. His woman 
at Rosario was causing him anxiety. True, she was 
only a “Number Two.” The landlord at Rosario 
had written to Robert informing him of a deteriora- 
tion in the “kid’s” behavior, “‘slackness in her work,” 
and a “more than regrettable want of zeal.” 

“I expected it,” said Robert. “If you don’t or can’t 
keep a close eye upon a woman, she gets restless. I 
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haven’t been able to go to Rosario for a month: a 
mistake. I relied too much on my influence. The 
toy won’t work any more: I must wind it up again.” 

He would also take the opportunity to collect his 
“counters.” When the “man” is on the spot, he 
spends every Saturday at the “house.” His woman 
hands over the counters and, in return, the “pro- 
prietor’’ gives a corresponding number of pesos. You 
ask what the woman keeps for herself. That de- 
pends. Nothing, very often. She gets her keep, 
her lodging, and her washing: she hands over her 
earnings to herman. She is young. She acts with- 
out thinking, she “gives her heart a treat” as Ma- 
demoiselle Mignon said to me one day. 

Robert’s kid was called Marcelle. Marcelle had 
just asked her landlord for three hundred pesos: 
and he had refused. ‘The money you earn belongs 
to your man,” he had told her. At such a sign of 
independence he had dutifully written to Robert. 

The train rolled over the pampas. 

“I’ve been thinking it over,” said Robert. “TI shal] 
sell her. My work is at Buenos Ayres: as she doesn’t 
get on alone, I must get rid of her.” 
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“And if she won’t go?” 

“You don’t suppose I shall tell her? I shall give 
her the slip.” 

“But if you do that you won’t sell her?” 

“Oh, yes, I shall. I don’t need her consent to sell 
her: I bought her like that.” 

“How?” 

“Six months ago, from a friend who was going 
away. He told me about her and asked me if I would 
like to take his place. ‘I’ll let you have her for 
fifteen hundred pesos. It will cost you less than 
making a trip for remounts.’ I agreed, and paid.” 

“But suppose she had not been willing ?” 

“She couldn’t help herself. When her man had 
gone, they wouldn’t keep her in the house. What 
else could she do?” 

“But why wouldn’t they have kept her in the 
house?” 

“Because the landlord is master in his own house, 
and between them and us... .” 

“You mean that when a woman is in your hands, 
she can only get away by falling into the hands of 
some one else?” 
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“That’s our principle, certainly.” 


“Good! I only wanted to know.” 


Rosario! What a lovely name! We got there by 
lunch time. We had lunch, and at three o’clock two 
gentlemen might have been seen making their way 
towards the great “House.” We went in: how 
charming it is to come across a bit of one’s own 
country so far from home. 

Every one spoke French. The landlady came from 
Montmartre. ‘“‘Rue Germain Pilon, Monsieur.” I 
shook her warmly by the hand. And the landlord 
was always dreaming of the Place Blanche. He 
would have given all Rosario to be able to take an 
apéritif that evening at Cyrano’s. We sat in a little 
drawing room, while we were waiting. 

“Well,” said Robert, “things aren’t going so 
well ?” 

“A little slack,” said the landlady. “Besides, you 
leave the child alone too much.” 

“T’ll sell her.” 

“Don’t do that,” said the landlord quickly. 
“She’s not a bad worker.” 
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“What did she want to do with three hundred 
pesos ?”’ 

“Buy a dress!” 

“Is that all?” 

u YES, that’s all she wanted: but you weren’t writ- 
ing to her any more. I’ll call her.” 

““Marcelle!’? screamed the landlady: “Marcelle, 
Marcelle!” 

A voice replied, “Alone?” 

“Yes: Robert is here.” 

Behold a blue peignoir, a dark head and lovely 
teeth,—just twenty summers! 

*‘Here I am,” said Robert. 

They kissed in a decorous manner. 

“Well, so you aren’t happy?” 

SR VeS. 

“Come along,” said the landlord, taking me away. 
And we shut the door on the pair. 

After all, why not? 


What a collection! Fourteen Frenchwoman. Two 
Bretons. 
“Me too,” said a red-haired girl. 
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Three Bretons then. One, two, three, four, five, 
six Parisians. One Alsatian. Two from Nice. One 
from Compi¢gne: why Compiegne? The summer, 
the forest, the opportunity, handsome motorists? 


5 


“Alas, yes,” says she. She was the most attrac- 
tive. 

“Straight from Compiégne to Rosario? Just like 
that?” 

“Oh, not immediately.” 

“How long?” 

“Three months.” 

“Happy?” 

“Not very: still, not so bad after all.” 

Fourteen French girls who each earn from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand francs a day. 

“So they are rich?” 

They haven’t a penny! Landlord on one side, 
pimp on the other. . . . “They must be fools then?” 
They can’t help being what they are. Isn’t it so, my 
young friend from Brittany? 


Yes, Monsieur. 


“It’s all right,” said Robert. “I just needed to put 
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in an appearance. I shan’t sell her this time. She 
hasn’t gone wrong. She’ll work now as hard as she 
can. You may give her the three hundred pesos, 
landlord. I shall come back to see her in ten days. 
How many counters this month?” 

“Four hundred and fifty!” 

“Bad month! But she’ll soon catch up. Won’t 
you, my pretty one?” 

She promised. 

I went to the office with Robert. The landlady 
handed over his share: eleven hundred and twenty- 
five pesos. I pulled out my pencil. 

“T’ll bet he’s going to do another sum,” said Robert, 
seeing the implement in my hand, “the fellow’s al- 
ways doing sums!” 

1125 & 14.25== 16031 fr. 25 [$641.24]. 

“Yes,” said I, “it’s a poor total, my dear fellow.” 

With a large and generous gesture: 

“I am a philosopher,” he said. 
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XX 
A VICTORY 


“MADAME ARSLAU ?” 

“Ves, Monsieur.” 

Madame Arslau is a Buenos Ayres Frenchwoman. 
She is good-hearted and very determined. Her pur- 
pose is to fight the White Slave Traffic Organization 
in the name of the Rights of Women. She founded 
a League, assumed the leadership, and for three 
years, as each boat arrived from France, Madame 
Arslau might have been seen taking the gangway 
by assault, and ransacking the ship in search of 
young ladies gone astray. And that was why I was 
ringing at her door, this morning. 

Madame Arslau allowed me to explain what I 
wanted. 

“So, Madame, you went on board all the boats?” 

“Almost without exception.” 

“And you saved many of these unfortunates?” 

“Not one.” 
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“So there is a traffic in women, but all above 
board P”’ 

“I have never penetrated the mysteries of ‘that 
world.’ I had an experience which will last me 
years. Out of every hundred women, ninety were 
willing: and as for the ten others, the pressure used 
was nothing very formidable. They always chose 
their ‘man’ in preference to me.” 

“That is only a natural inclination, Madame. May 
I ask what they said to you?” 

“They said: ‘I know what I have come to do. I 
don’t want morality, I want food. Go and look after 
your children if you have any.’ ” 

“You must have had a hard time!” 

“They told me to go to the Devil.” 

“And you still went to meet the boats?” 

“I was always there. It seemed as though they 
knew me: when they saw me coming they ran over 
to the other side of the deck.” 

“And what did you think of them?” 

“There were some young ones, who hadn’t had 
time to lose their innocence. I remember one, a child 
of sixteen. She was hidden in a ventilator.” 
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“Did you have her sent back?” 

“t could have, if she’d been bad looking. But 
she was very pretty, so I don’t know what became of 
her. A pretty girl always gets lost here, between one 
office and another.” 

“Were there many of them?” 

“Fourteen, once, on a Marseilles boat, eleven 
stowaways.” 

“Did you get hold of those and send them back ?” 

“Never! The pretty ones disappeared first. No 
sooner was my back turned than they were off. The 
plainer ones had to go back: only as far as Mon- 
tevideo. A week later they came back on the 
Mihanovitch. 1 found them lying under the bottom 
bunks and hidden by a row of sanitary pails. A dark 
girl—I first discovered her by her hair,—was in a 
baggage lift which the crew had stopped for the 
occasion between two decks. Such women must be 
willing.” 

What astonished Madame Arslau was their gen- 
eral appearance. 

“T knew nothing of that world. My knowledge 
was mostly from books. I expected to see something 
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rather flashy, and although there were a few like 
that: the rest would have made fitting companions 
for one’s children. They weren’t by any means all 
lost women when they came.” 

“So you saved some of them?” 

“Not a single one. They had made up their minds 
to go that way. Is life so hard for women in 
France ?”’ 

“For unattached women, very hard; and there is 
no future.” 

“But wages have gone up.” 

“Not as much as food, lodging, carfares, medi- 
cines, and little extras such as dresses and shoes.” 

“Then the solution of the problem lies there. It 
was their destitution that defeated me. Anyhow, 
I’ve given it up.” 

I knew that Madame Arslau had interested herself 


in a case hardly a week ago. I mentioned it. 


True. The sole success of my career, and really 

I hadn’t much to do with it. It was a Polish girl, 

or Polack, as they call them here. She had been sent 

over by her mother to stay with her uncle, and she 
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had been living with her relations for three weeks: 
people one wouldn’t have dared to suspect, the worthy 
uncle and the worthy aunt, both good Jews. If I 
hadn’t known, I should have made friends of them 
too. 

Certain persons unknown came to visit her. They 
looked at her with appraising eyes: and discussed 
her with the worthy uncle. 

One day, the girl thought she understood that she 
was going to be sent to some provincial town at the 
end of the week: to Santa Fé. 

She spoke of this mystery toa neighbor. 

“Look out,’’ said she. “They will send you to a 
house where they keep women for men.” 

Next day the aunt began to pack the girl’s valise. 

She tried to go out. They told her that a decent 
girl did not go out alone, and locked her in her room. 
Then she wrote her name and address and the words, 
“Save me’ on a piece of paper. She watched for her 
neighbor out of the window; made a sign to her and, 
in nautical language, she threw her bottle into the 
sea. The neighbor could not read. But she had an 
idea, she went to the Jewish newspaper. The staff 
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needed no explanations. Things of that kind are at 
once understood in this hemisphere. He did not be- 
lieve in a fire, or a possible crime. He telephoned 
without a moment’s delay to the Society for the 
Protection of Women: which is me—there’s the tele- 
phone! But I was out. My first case and I was 
out! He telephoned again at ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning. I sent some friends along at once. 

“Have you an order from the judge?” they were 
asked at the Police Station: “otherwise you can’t 
take this young lady away from her family.” 

They got her away, and took her to the station. 
Next day when I got there, all the gentlemen of the 
police were gathered round. “La mujer” is very 
pretty they were saying: “very pretty.” I said to 
myself, “I must be quick and get her away from here 
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too.” The uncle was arrested in the evening. 

“‘Has he been released ?” 

‘Yes. 

“Ah!” I said in a tone of apparent relief. ‘So the 
powerful Polack organization did not fail!” 

‘Do you want to know exactly what I think? I 
shouldn’t have won even this solitary victory, if, in- 
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stead of the unprepossessing uncle, the girl had met 
a handsome gentleman when she got off the boat.’ | 
“Where is she?” 
“No, indeed! You’re not going to behave like all 
the others? I shan’t say |” 
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Two “UNDERWEIGHTS” 


THE Alsina was in sight. I had lunched with 
Jean-Philippe and Frankie. 

Both of them were expecting some “baggage” by 
the steamer: Jean-Philippe on his own account: 
Frankie on behalf of a friend. 

The baggage consisted of two “underweights” who 
had traveled as stowaways. Jean-Philippe had just 
come back from Paris: he had taken the precaution 
of traveling in advance of his “remount.” In such 
cases as these, friends undertake to look after the 
girl until she embarks and hand her over to the ac- 
complice on board: steward, seaman, barman, or of- 
ficer. 

Frankie’s story was rather more involved. The 
woman he was expecting was intended for “The 
Bear,” who was at the moment detained in the 
“Campo,” at Mendoza. Neither the Bear nor Frankie 
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knew the young lady: it was another colleague, named 
Bebert, had got her out of her nest, persuaded her 
and packed her off. 

Bébert, so it seemed, owed this woman to his col- 
league the Bear: this woman or any other. 

One of the Bear’s women had become attached to 
Bébert, at the beginning of the year, in the beautiful 
city of Love that is called Buenos Ayres. By the 
rigid laws of the “Center’’ Bébert ought not to have 
listened to the voice of the siren. If he had been a 
true man, he would have said to the dear creature: 
“My girl, you are ‘married’ to the Bear: I shall al- 
ways consider you in the light of a respectable 
woman: we don’t want any light-minded girls here. 
Spare me your burning looks and do not compel me to 
recall you to what is due to our Society. Otherwise 
I shall find myself constrained to inform my col- 
league the Bear of your reprehensible conduct.” But 
Bébert had no self-control. Bébert was a fool who 
sold his skin for a smile. Bébert ran away with 
Madame Bear. These affairs are usually settled with 
knives. I know of a corpse that was pulled out of 
the Rio de la Plata. . . . This time the matter was 
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arranged as follows. The Bear came to see Bebert: 
and he said: 

“You have taken my woman: you owe me a 
‘bouquet.’ ”’ 

“TI know I do,” said Bébert. 

“T realize that it isn’t decent to keep a ‘kid’ against 
her will, so I say no more,”’ said the Bear. “I want 
fifteen hundred pesos.” [A “bouquet” always means 
pesos. | 


Poor Bebert: it was very dear! 


He promised to pay so much a week. 
“Vou didn’t take the woman by weekly install- 
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ments,” replied the Bear. 

The bargain was settled. They signed no papers: 
in that world a man’s word is enough. Bebert still 
owed his friend the Bear a thousand pesos, when 
he went to see him in June. 

“Listen, I have the opportunity to go on a ‘re- 
mount’ trip. If you insist on your thousand pesos, 
here they are, only I shall lose my chance. You're 
all right. You don’t want to smash my career for a 
youthful folly. I’ve paid you five hundred pesos 
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already: take those as moral damages: as for the 
material damage, I took a woman away from you, 
and I'll get you another. You know my good taste, 
I’ll send you one from over there.” 


The Bear agreed. 


The Alsima was in sight. We were quietly waiting 
on the quay. 

“Suppose you were dead, Jean-Philippe, what would 
the little creature do in this great town when she got 
off the boat?” 

“I hope she’d have the decency to come and weep 
over my tomb.” 

“Yes, but after that.” 


“You needn’t worry, she’d find a friend or two.” 


The Alsima was maneuvering towards the quay. 
From the deck and the pier handkerchiefs were wav- 
ing the first salutations. My two gentlemen stood 
silently watching the deck too, looking out for the 
superintendent of the convoy. Jean-Philippe raised 
his hand: a lifted arm answered him from the lower 
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deck. Contact was established. The man on the 
deck, who looked like a sailor, nodded in the affirma- 
tive. 

“All is well,” said Jean-Philippe. “Now we’ve 
only got to get them off. You see, Monsieur Albert, 
how things are. You'll know what to say to people 
who tell you that we bring women by force. This 
ship has taken twenty-one days from Marseilles to 
Buenos Ayres. Don’t you suppose they had plenty 
of time to scream and call for help during those 
three weeks? All the more because they didn’t travel 
in cabins de luxe. They haven’t been so comfortable 
that they were asleep all the time!” 

“Still, you had them put on board.” 

“Only because they wanted to come.” 

“Yes, but you made them think they wanted to.” 

“We discovered their vocation.” 

“So I suppose you think yourselves the impresarios 
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of love 


When the gangway was run out we went on board 
with the rest. I followed the two men; I would have 
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followed them anywhere, to prison or a convict settle- 
ment. The man we had seen came to meet us: he 
shook hands with my companions and with me. I 
was one of “them.” 
“All O.K.” said he: “everybody helped a bit.” 
“Bring them out as before, on the stroke of nine; 


we'll be waiting.” 


We walked sedately along Rivadavia. Our busi- 
ness now was to go and drink cubanos. We 
stopped at a Confiteria where I had noticed they 
served them dry; and they were remarkably good. 
This gave us courage for the events to come. 

“Obviously they’re here of their own accord. But 
I shall be persistent. Tell me: do they know ex- 
actly what they have come to do?” 

“Whether they know exactly we can’t say our- 
selves. Girls of that age, and as ignorant as they 
are, have very few ideas. Anyhow, what they do 
know is that they have come to earn money by their 
youth and beauty. The rest is mere detail: and it’s 


our job to explain it.” 
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Frankie who hadn’t said anything for a long time, 
looked at me: 
“People think we do the seducing: nothing of the 


sort. We simply teach them their business.” 


The first stroke of nine found us at the gate: and 
a quarter past nine as well. We soon saw a couple that 
raised our hopes. Jean-Philippe said to Frankie: 
“That’s yours.” 

The man wore a cap quite ludicrously rakish, the 
girl might have been taken for a stewardess. We 
came forward. 

They passed the gates: “Here’s one,” said the 
escort. We all three shook hands with her. And 
I saw she was wearing on her black hat a paste 
brooch in the form of a question mark. 

On the left we could see the lights of the Plaza 
25 de Mayo. | 

“Isn’t it pretty? just like Paris, you see.” 

I was certain she saw nothing. Frankie tried to 
put his arm through hers and take her on a few 
steps. 
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“No,” she said. “I want to wait for my friend.” 

“Are you happy now?” 

“I am glad not to be so frightened. I wouldn’t 
do it again, you know. I didn’t think the journey 
would be like that. They can’t do anything else to 
me?” she asked, still uneasy. 

“Here’s mine,’ said Jean-Philippe. 

Another pair came in sight. This time the meet- 
ing was more cheerful. The new arrival embraced 
my gentleman with every sign of sincerity. 

“We were very frightened,” she said also. 

“We never left you without anything to eat,” said 
the man with the cap. 

“That’s true. But we never saw daylight: only 
the dark.” 

“So you can’t tell us which way you came?” 

We walked on. 

“Who’s my friend going with: him?” [pointing 
at me! | 

“Mind your own business!” 

We took them along the Avenue de Mayo to show 
them how fine it was: and we stopped outside a big 
café. They were young, z.e., they hadn’t gone far 
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wrong. Frankie was very respectful to the Bear’s 
“‘wife.’’ She said she had come so as to be able to 
send money to her grandmother. And so they left: 
and she still sought the future with the question 
mark on her hat! 
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BuT sometimes the escorts are unmasked; some- 
times the little ladies are unearthed from their lairs 
on their long and sunless journey to the land of love. 
They are discovered by the officer on duty, during 
their preparations for escape. They are kept on 
board, and next day they are taken to the Consulate. 
At last the authorities will find out everything. For 


instance: 


Examination of a Stoker 


“How did you make this woman’s acquaintance?” 

“On the day we left Marseilles I found a dark- 
haired woman standing outside the engine room. 

““Haven’t you gone to bed yet?’ I asked. ‘No, I 
haven’t had anything to eat. Have you got a piece 
of bread ?” 

“I brought her a piece of cheese: and I took her 
below, where the others gave her a glass of wine. 
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Then I went back to work. I didn’t see her again 
till Rio.” 
“Why were you trying to get her off the boat?” 
“To help a lady in distress.” 
Here ended the statement of the first agent. 


Examination of Another Stoker 


“Where did you make this woman’s acquaintance?” 

“T found her a week after we left Marseilles, when 
we got to Dakar, lying on the grating over the fur- 
nace. I remember I said to her: ‘Why, you'll soon 
be roasted if you aren’t careful.’ And she said: 
‘I’m dying of hunger: for God’s sake help me.’ I 
went and made her some tea. She said to me: ‘I 
want to get out of here.’ I took her below and I 
asked if she was a passenger. She said: ‘No.’ So 
I said: ‘You'll have to get off the boat. We have 
just got into Dakar.’ She asked me if Dakar was 
far from Buenos Ayres: and I laughed. She said 
she was going to join her husband at Buenos Ayres.” 

“Why didn’t you report her?” 

“She begged me not to, and she was in such a 
state, I didn’t.” 
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“How did she find where to hide?” 

“She said it was a dock-hand at Marseilles who 
told her.” 

“And why were you trying to get her off the boat 
at Buenos Ayres?” 

“Well, I couldn’t look after her on the way back.” 


Here ended the statement of the second agent. 


Evidence of a Chief Engineer 

“Didn’t you notice anything during the voyage?” 

“When we got in, after the stowaways had been 
discovered, I noticed that the lockers in the fire- 
men’s quarters had been tampered with. The cen- 
tral supports had been taken away: and there was 
room to stand up inside. That’s where they must 
have been hidden in the day time.” 


Examination of the Fair-haired Stowaway 


“What is your name and age?” 


“Jeanne X , twenty-one.” 

“What were you doing at Marseilles?” 

“I was at the perfume counter of the Galeries 
Lafayette.” 
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“Have you ever traveled?” 

“T had been to Toulon.” 

“Who advised you to come to Buenos Ayres?” 

“No one.” 

“How did you get on board?” 

“I said I had come to say good-by to my brother 
who was a waiter.” 

“Who told you to say that?” 

“It was an idea of my own.” 

“Where did you hide first?” 

“In one of the passages in the engine room.” 

“But how did you know anything about a boat if 
you have never traveled?” 

“It was a dock-hand who told me.” 

“How did you come across him?” 

“T gave him twenty francs.” 

“Who pointed him out to you?” 

“He came up to me when I was standing beside 
the ship.” 

“Who gave you food?” 

“I was without food for three days. The third 
day some one found me.” 

“Who found you?” 
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“Some one I don’t know.” 

“How did you get food afterwards?” 

“From various people.” 

“Whom were you going to meet at Buenos Ayres?” 

‘No one.” 

“Why were you coming here?” 

“To get an engagement as a dancer.” 

“Don’t you think that Madame Rasimi has brought 
enough dancers over already ?” 

“T don’t know Madame Rasimi.” 

“So you came quite alone: no one suggested your 
going and no one was waiting for you?” 

“That’s right.” 

Here ended the confession of the fair-haired stow- 


away. 


Examination of the Cheerful Young Stowaway 


“Jeanne X , dressmaker, twenty-one.” 
“Why did you come to Buenos Ayres?” 
“To work.” 

“What kind of work?” 

“Whatever I could find.” 

“Who put you on board at Marseilles?” 
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“No one.” 

“You told the stoker that you were going to join 
your husband. Where is he?” 

“T am not married.” 

“Then you came to join a friend.” 

“I don’t know anybody here.” 

“What were you doing in the engine room?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Who put you there?” 

“Some one I didn’t know.” 

“An address was found on you: 445 Cerrito [my 
bookseller!]. Who gave it you?” 

“A kind lady at Marseilles!’ 

“What is her name?” 

“I don’t know. I met ner one evening in a café 
in the Cours Belsunce: we talked a little. I said I 
was going to Buenos Ayres, and she said: ‘If you 
don’t know what to do, here’s an address where you 
can make yourself understood.’ ”’ 

“Why did you travel without a ticket?” 

“To save money.” 

“You did not know the stoker who brought you 
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food and who was trying to get you off the boat?” 


“Tt had never seen him.” 


And that is all: all that can be had officially from 
the agents and their charges. The Company will 
take them back to Marseilles. When they arrive the 
police will make inquiries: a stoker, a waiter, and an 
officer will be sent on shore. The brave ladies them- 
selves will start again via Bilbao. 
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You feel as if I were leading you along the paths 
of a maze. At every step we run our noses into a 
wall. Well, if we could only march along a broad 
highway; look to the right and say—I see so-and- 
so, or to the left and say—I see so-and-so; life would 
be fine, and our walk would be equally easy. But 
here we have nothing but culs-de-sac, slums and 
alley-ways, all manner of dark haunts, courts and 
cellars. Our foot slips, our ankle gives, and we 
can’t take a firm stride in any direction. We pro- 
ceed with positively senile deliberation. 

The truth of the matter is not general or universal. 
It is not enough to draw aside a curtain and say: 
look! We must carefully build up the truth as we 
put together the pieces of a puzzle. 

There are women who are only too anxious to 
come. There are women who come because a man 
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knew the right way to ask them. There are women 
who come with the sole idea of eating every day 
and getting food for their family, no matter what 
they have to do for it. 

There are women who know all about it. There 
are the doubtful ones, who won’t quite go by them- 
selves, but who stand on the edge knowing very well 
that they’re in great danger of being pushed in: 
women who know perfectly well that in putting their 
fingers in the door, they risk getting them caught, 
but they still risk their fingers. There are those 
who don’t know anything about it. Every one who 
travels comes across them. There are not many of | 
them. I have met only four. 

But even if there were only one! 

My first was on the way to Athens, my second on 
the way to Beyrouth, my third on the way to Shang- 
hai, and my fourth was as follows: 

Twenty-one years old, passports in order, charm 
that is better than any good looks, cashier in a shop 
at Marseilles. She was on the way to Buenos Ayres. 
Her first voyage. On the boat she confided her hopes 
to her fellow passengers. 
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“T shall earn four times as much as a cashier in 
the Argentine.” 

The passengers, all old travelers on that line, 
smiled. 

“In a year I shall be able to get my mother and 
sister out.” 

“Look here,” said a lady. “You seem a nice girl. 
Who got you this situation?” 

‘“‘A lady and gentleman: very kind people. I met 
them at the restaurant where I got my lunch in the 
middle of the day. They made friends with me: 
and they often came back with me to the shop. They 
told me they had lived in Buenos Ayres, that they 


had friends there and could get me a fine situation. | 


They wrote: I saw the letter and the reply: their 
friends accepted me at once. They even sent money 
for the journey.” 

“‘What was the name of these friends?” 

“Monsieur and Madame Majou.” 

“What do they do?” 

“They have two large department stores. They 
are coming to meet me when I arrive. I am to carry 
a blue handkerchief in my hand.” 
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“My young friend, this is what is called the 
White Slave Traffic. Do you understand what that 
is?” 

They explained and she burst into tears. Some of 

the passengers took her to see the Captain. 
_ “Mademoiselle, the shops of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Majou are not houses in which children’s toys 
are sold. You must trust my long experience; and 
don’t cry.” 

“And yet the gentleman at the restaurant was a 
Municipal Councilor in Corsica and owned a news- 
paper in Morocco.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“He did, when he came to see Maman.” 

She gave the name of the Corsican functionary 
and in her innocence she added: “‘His friends called 
him ‘Gentleman Joe’ sometimes.” 

Madame Majou was on the quay when the boat 
drew alongside. The Argentine police, who had 
been notified by the Consulate, were not there. The 
owner of shops came aboard and went up to the blue 
handkerchief. 

“Madame Majou?” said an officer of the boat. 
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Instinct is highly developed among the denizens 
of the “Center”; and Madame Majou disappeared. 

The Consulate sent back the stray lamb with all 
its wool intact. 

Since there is so much innocence in this poor world 
of ours, I wish this simple story could be printed 
on the backs of the menus in restaurants frequented 
by little cashiers whose mothers have never heard of 
a Municipal Councilor called “Gentleman Joe.” 
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THE PARSON 


Here I shall insert a little portrait. One day at 
Charcas where I used to go to look up my new 
friends, I met a very odd personage indeed; and I 
asked who this grotesque creature might be. 

“It’s the Parson!” they said. 

I thought at first it was his nickname. 

He was a native of Kurdistan and had been edu- 
cated at Urmia on Lake Van. He had since become 
a Syrian and was under the protection of France. 
He came from North America; and he belonged to 
the “Center.” 

“When do you preach?” 

He answered that he was going to preach the 
following morning at ten o’clock. 

“The clergyman is very old and he is taking his 
place,” said some one. 

“Where does he preach?” 

“In a chapel, of course!” 
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T stared at him in amazement. 

“If you want to hear me come to the Methodist 
Chapel at 1219 Estados Unidos.” 

I was speechless. 

He belonged to the “Center” all right: one woman 
at La Boca and another at Cangallo. 

I would sooner have stayed up all night than 
missed it; I was at Estados Unidos at ten on Sun- 
day morning. I looked at the place carefully, I 
passed my fingers over the bricks; there was no 
mistake, it was a chapel. 

Methodists! One of the strictest sects that exists. 
I saw the souls of all the brethren pass before me 
like a procession of broomsticks; and I marched in, 
stiff with righteousness. The place was full of 
North Americans, dry and angular, and their wives, 
cold as the arctic regions. There were probably 
some natives of Scotland as well. 

And then the old gargoyle appeared and began 
to preach in English. It was only November, but 
he was already talking about the Passion! I was 
afraid that my ears would not be large enough to 
catch all he said. He caught sight of me where I 
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sat, literally petrified: but he was not at al] put out, 
and his eloquence was unimpaired! The North 
Americans and, presumably the Scotch, and the re- 
vered pastor whose presence was a witness to the 
piety of his deputy, were all uplifted that morning 
by the discourse of a dealer in women, 
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CONTAINING SOME OBSERVATIONS BY AN OLD MEMBER 
OF THE PROFESSION UPON THE OCCASION OF 
A LITTLE FAMILY PARTY 


I was invited this evening to a small family din- 
ner. There were to be present a Gallina, her man, 
an old friend, the housekeeper and myself. We 
were to dine at the casita. I was waiting for my host 
at the Ideal Bar. It was Lu-lu, Lucien Carlet, one of 
my oldest acquaintances. I might have wandered 
about South America for ten years, starting from 
Panama and finishing at Magellan, without meeting 
a more delightful companion. When people have 
been continuously in each other’s company for forty 
days, twenty-four of them at sea, they ought to 
know and understand each other pretty well. We 
had become friends and I hope we shall remain so. 
He artived, his eyes still as blue as the Mediter- 
ranean, and it was a welcome relief after the dirty 
waters of the Rio de la Plata. 
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We discussed our various affairs. He had not 
been able to “place” his last one, the one he had 
brought from Bilbao. He could not find anything 
good enough. He would never put her in La Boca; 
and he could not put her in a flat because she could 
not yet speak Spanish. There wasn’t a casita to be 
found in a suitable district. She might perhaps 
“substitute”; and she had in fact done so the day 
before yesterday. But this was not permanent em- 
ployment. The best thing would be to send her up- 
country, to Rosario. She would soon learn the 
language and then one could see. He asked what I 
thought. 

“What would she rather do?” 

“Whatever I think best.” 

I had no advice to offer. The clock in the Ideal 
Bar struck eight. 

“We must go. They would never forgive us if 
the dinner were spoilt. The lady must love you, 
she’s been cooking the dinner since yesterday eve- 
ning.” 

“Dear me, it must be a savory mess by this time.” 

We hurried along to Belgrano in a taxi; rang the 
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bell; the housekeeper bustled forward; the old friend 
was already waiting in the patzo. 

“Where is Madame?” 

“Busy.” 

“T told her to shut down at seven o’clock. Who is 
looking after the dinner?” 

“Don’t you worry, she’s attending to it. She keeps 
on running to have a look at it between times.” 

A dinner such as this, prepared between times, 
could not fail to arouse the feeblest appetite. 

“Turn every one out.” 

“There’s only one left!’ 

He had to go, poor man. His predecessor was 
still with Madame and the dinner might be burning. 

I began to walk up and down with an air of author- 
ity. I was not sorry to play the proprietor for once 
in one of those houses where my highest hopes had 
never allowed me to envisage anything more impor- 
tant than the role of lodger. 

Madame suddenly appeared like a whirlwind and 
rushed to the oven. The intruder came in and I 
settled him as if it had been my own house; he de- 
parted with some precipitation. 
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“Bolt the door!” cried Lu-lu, and I shouted to the 
housekeeper, “Bolt the door!” At last we were alone! 


These abodes of love seen from the other side are 
strangely transfigured. All is order, cleanliness, and 
respectability. The old friend chops wood in the 
courtyard, the housekeeper reads the supplement to 
The Petit Provencal. Lu-lu uncorks the bottles, sing- 
ing: “Les Montagnards, Les Montagnards sont la.” 
Madame runs from one saucepan to another. An 
Alsatian dog wanders about licking any hands that 
look friendly. In short, the perfect home life! 

On her way back from the kitchen Madame kisses 
Lu-lu on both cheeks; two honest kisses that might 
be given in front of children. 

“Put on your black dress.” 

“Of course! I wasn’t going to sit down to dinner 
in my working clothes.” 

The dinner was good. I was placed on Madame’s 
right and she was extremely gracious. On her pro- 
fessional cards she calls herself Solange; but among 
her private friends she is known as Marie. I had not 
seen her since that evening on the M/zhanovich when 
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she was going to Montevideo to fetch her “hus- 
band’s” other woman. 

‘She is much too handsome,” she said. 

“You know you always come first, Madame Marie,” 
said the old friend. 

“Anyhow, Lu-lu, I won’t have you lending her any 
more of my things.” 

It seems that Lu-lu had borrowed some of his 
“wife’s” linen for the temporary work referred to 
above. 

“My chemise, my dressing gown, even, my hair 
dye: I should think you’d better call her Marie as 
well.” 

“That would only prove,” said Lu-lu, “that I want 
every one to be like you.” 

She pricked his hand with her fork: and the old 
friend smiled at these gallantries. He was fifty- 
two: the wheel of life had none but unlucky num- 
bers for him now. That was why the younger man 
was helping his older colleague. His place was laid 
for him there nearly every day. 

“Ah! Time was when pretty ladies used to do 
that to me.” 
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“You've still got ten thousand pesos,” said Lucien. 
“Turn them into French money. That will make a 
hundred and forty thousand francs: and go back to 
Marseilles. That is what you ought to do now. You 
won’t listen to what I say.” 

“Hark at him: he wants me to retire!” 

He sighed. “Ah! women, women! They’re only 
nice to you when they’ve. got nothing to eat. When 
their bellies are full they turn nasty at once. They’ve 
no gratitude. This doesn’t apply to you, Madame 

Marie.” 
“Tt isn’t Berthe’s fault if she’s dead.” 

“I’m not thinking of Berthe: but think of all I’ve 
done for so many others! All those journeys to 
Europe after ‘remounts’! Why, I’ve risked being 
sent to New Caledonia for their sake. The memory 
of some of those trips is like a nightmare. Id 
sooner do a year at the San¢é than begin again, I 
started at the time when the older hands like myself 
used to send them out via Ostend. The boat was 
called the Lagzm. I tell you it was a tough job and 
took plenty of courage. We got them to the Port 
of London: then we had to pass them through the 
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Docks, and take them up to Manchester and put them 
on board banana boats. At that time Havana was 
the best market. We took them off the boat at 
Kingston, Jamaica. Perhaps I wasn’t born lucky, 
but I certainly picked up some moth-eaten specimens. 
Though I chose them, of course. It was those cursed 
country girls! I tell you I’d sooner an Apache any 
day—they’re harder to manage, but more loyal. 
You can’t imagine the dirty tricks those half-baked 
creatures will play you. I nearly lost two I was bring- 
ing to Santiago, at Colon. I have to thank those 
two ladies for my first white hairs. It began on the 
boat: any one would do for them,—officers, sailors, 
passengers. Every one was delighted and I was 
standing treat. What can you do with tarts like 
that?” 

“Monsieur Antoine, you forget yourself!” 

“You know quite well, Madame Marie, that you 
don’t belong to that category. Of course I could do 
nothing officially. I wasn’t supposed to know them. 
They were sure to catch some disease: and then what 
should I do with them when I got across? And that 
wasn’t all: one of the fillies started an affair with a 
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lady passenger: and the lady passenger responded. 
She was richer than I was, the nasty creature: so 
you can see what a fight it was. I had to make up 
to an emigrant girl to tempt my Sappho back to me. 
What a mess women can get you into! They gave 
me the slip again at Kingston! I had to let two 
lads loose after them with orders to steal their purses. 
And, next day, I found them. They were walking 
past a shop front, crying. They’d had nothing to 
eat, and they couldn’t speak the language. After 
that they were manageable. But think what it cost. 
Don’t you think they deserved to have their necks 
wrung, Madame Marie?” 

“Monsieur Antoine,” said the housekeeper. “I 
was like that a while ago, with my first man.” 

“Well, all I can say is, Madame Lison, it’s not to 
your credit. Perhaps that’s why you’re a house- 
keeper instead of owning a nice bright Bar at Mar- 
seilles.”’ 

“Every one does something, Monsieur Antoine, 
that he can’t ever put right.” 

A royal repast. They do you well at the “Center.” 
Did you think the food might stick in my throat a 
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little? Not a bit. Incidentally, I remembered an- 
other dinner I had eaten some time ago, in the East, 
at the house of an eminent personage, wearing a 
Legion of Honor rosette about the size of a marble. 
This amiable ruffian had acquired his millions, his 
position, and, as a result, his decoration, by cornering 
wheat during the war. He had produced one of 
those famines that are known as historic. He had 
been the means of destroying by starvation and 
typhus hundreds of thousands of serfs, their wives, 
and their children. Monsieur and Madame Lu-lu’s 
dinner went down better than his. __ 

The outdoor bell rang: the housekeeper got up in- 
stinctively. The master of the house told her to sit 
down. The chickens were carved. 

“You see,” said the old friend, “it was a pleasure 
to go to New York or Canada. At least they were 
ill during the whole crossing. They hadn’t time to 
disgrace you on the boat. But here, with those ap- 
palling scented Spaniards, and that calm sea, it’s 
positive purgatory.” 

“You'd better go home.” 

“It’s hard to be out of a job after all I’ve done. 
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And I was a good man. I’ve always been unlucky 
enough to work for other people. And when I think 
that it’s a Prefect of Police that’s taken the bread 
out of my mouth in my old age, well . . .” 

And he slammed his knife down on the table. The 
outdoor bell rang again. No one stirred. 

“Yes, Monsieur, I haven’t the honor of your ac- 
quaintance, but you may take my word for it; it was 
in Chile. He met my woman once when she hap- 
pened to be arrested. She’d done nothing, but she 
was mixed up in some trouble. He fell violently in 
love with her. He used to send his car to the prison 
for her every morning and take her down to bathe 
in the sea! Yes, you see some odd things in these 
parts, I can tell you. Still, there wasn’t much harm 
in that.” 

“No, indeed,” I agreed, entranced with his story. 

“She didn’t stay in jail very long. He took her 
out, and lodged her for the time being in a large 
hotel. I still didn’t see much harm in it: but I soon 
noticed that the kid seemed different. A woman like 
that can’t stand such a position without losing her 
head.” 
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The door bell rang a third time. 

“I realized that the man wanted to get rid of me, 
and steal my property. But the girl wouldn’t have 
me expelled. Prosperity hadn’t deprived her of all 
her decent feelings. He bought her a villa on the 
main street: and then do you know what he did? He 
forbade me to go there. I was free to go over all 
Valparaiso, except down that street. As soon as the 
*tecs saw my shadow in the distance, they turned me 
round pretty quick. The road was barred to me and 
me alone. Have you ever heard such a story?” 

“Magnificent! Let’s drink to it!” 

I held out my glass: and it was filled. 

The door bell rang a fourth time... then a 
fifth time. 

I drank: and so did they. 

Jo) then a sixth; time; 

“Good Lord,” said Lu-lu. ‘‘Listen to the swine. 
Go and tell them to get out.” 

The housekeeper got up gravely and went to con- 
vey the master’s orders to the eager Argentines. But 
Madame Lu-lu, who was a business woman, looked at 
her watch. 
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“So I went away,” said the old friend. ‘The girl 
felt she owed me something and gave me her jewels. 
I was always the one to suffer !”’ 

We went on eating: and the bell went on ringing. 
The later it grew, the more often the bell rang. And 
we sat drinking the excellent champagne earned by 
the brave Gallina. 

“Perhaps it would be wise,” said I, upon the occa- 
sion of a further ring: “to leave the lady to her 
duties?” 

“I dare say you're right.” 

The door was opened: and the flood burst in. We, 
the three men on the other side of the barricade, we, 
the Lords of creation, went out to carry on the party 


somewhere else, leaving our lovely hostess—alone. 
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AN INTERIOR 


Ir was ten o’clock at night. We were strolling in 
the Zoological gardens. I was with the Bear: you re- 
member the Bear, to whom Bébert had consigned a 
parcel. He had come down from up-country to se- 
cure the delivery. I had known him for about a 
week. 

We had just left his woman, his Number One, the 
real one, who “worked” in the promenade of the 
Casino. That promenade on the third story! I must 
say a few words about it. It is like a sort of trench: 
women can only stand at the far end, away from the 
‘front: they must not be seen from the auditorium. 
And if you can’t imagine what it looks like, you 
have never seen four hundred sheep on an Algerian 
freight-boat. It is true that the Argentine is a land 
of wool. Skins too: and horns. 

I have cloven a path for myself across seas, and 
continents: but I could not force a passage through 
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that pack of Gallinas in the Casino at Buenos 
Ayres. They are like the seals on the Isla de Lobos. 
They cover the whole expanse of the third story. 
Moreover they aren’t lying about, like the seals, but 
standing. Each girl occupies only her own cubic 
displacement. They are like a colossal bunch of 
asparagus, held together by a surrounding circle of 
men who have come in that morning from the 
Pampas. 

I would make the voyage a second time simply to 


see that sight. 


The Bear had merely said to his woman: “I shan’t 
be back to-night. I’m going to look after the new 


9? 


one.” In the ordinary world the man also leaves his 
wife to go and see another woman. But he does 
not say so. He invents absurd stories. Why? Is 
not adultery enough, must he lie as well? And, some- 
times, perjure himself into the bargain? Must you 
burden yourselves with all the mortal sins at once, 
my fellow sinners? 

My friend the Bear was smartly dressed: and he 
had already acquired all due and proper rights over 
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the little honey-cake imported from France. He 
expressed himself satisfied: his colleague had not 
gypped him. We were going to visit the stowaway 
of the Alsina who was, as they say “waiting.” In 
other words she did not yet know with what sauce 
she would be eaten: the sauces were four,—La Boca, 
casita, private flat, or “Campo.” She was quietly 
awaiting her destiny like a little chicken, already 
trussed, in the larder. Her larder was a room: and 
we were soon there. 

“Listen,” said the Caftane. 

The street was empty and dark, and far away 
from the movement of the city. The sound of a 
sewing machine could be heard from the ground 
floor of one of the houses. 

*“She’s working.” 

The Bear pulled three keys out of his pocket. 

“The keys of my treasures,” said he: “with three 
keys a man really begins to make a living.” 

He selected one: we went in, crossed a courtyard 
and entered the room. With her back towards us, 
bent over her machine and busily turning the handle, 
the girl had not heard us come in. It was a large 
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room, almost bare of furniture. The lamp which 
hung from the ceiling, pulled down low over the 
machine, threw little light except upon the young 
seamstress. 

‘Here I am,” he said. 

She started. 

“Look, what a good little girl; she’s getting her 
linen ready.” 

No further introduction was necessary: were we 
not old acquaintances? 

“I’ve made three chemises already.” 

“I expect you’ve never had so many.” 

“No.” 

He gave her a box of candy. 

She was nineteen: her age, and her grandmother, 
were her sole possessions. 

I asked her if she were happy. 

“I suppose so,” she said. 

“You don’t want to go back.” 

“Oh, I’m not as silly as that.” 

“She knows I’m going to make a big girl of her,” 
said the Bear: “and she knows I’m quite fond of her 
already.” 
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“He takes me to the movies every afternoon.” 

“That’s to teach you the language.” 

“But I suppose you don’t mind if I like it!” 

Her hat was on the bed, and the question mark 
was still on it. 

“If she likes she can go back to France in two or 
three years. I shall put some money aside for her.” 

“But you'll send some to my grandmother first?” 

“Of course; every month. I like girls like you, 
who’ve got some decent feeling. I bought her two 
fine dresses yesterday.” 

She went to look for them to show me. 

“She only wanted one. She told me to send the 
money for the other to her grandmother. 

“Your grandmother won’t die of hunger, I can 
tell you.” 

She kissed him. 

“Work as hard as you can: I’ll come back later 
on.” 

We went out. The street was empty and dark 
and far from the movement of the city. And the 


noise of the sewing machine began once more, 
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Tue Créolo is the Argentine Caftane. The 
French of the ‘“‘Center” call them: the café con leche 
gang, because they spend their day sitting outside a 
Bar, in front of a “café créme’’: one café apiece, and 
no more than one. He is also called Cafinflero,—a 
man who exploits one woman only, as the Créolo does. 
One is quite enough for him: he is averse to undue 
labor. In slang, Cafinflero becomes Cafishio. “Le 
compadre”’ is another term for him. 

The Cafinflero is, and always will be, one of the 
delights of my life. If by some mistake of destiny, 
I fall upon evil days, I shall recall to mind the image 
of the Cafinflero: and forthwith the sun of gladness 
will gild my gloomy thoughts once more. The little 
darling! I opened a charge account with a hair- 
dresser on the Esmeraldo so to have the opportunity 
of admiring him. When the Cafinflero is not seated 
before his “‘café créme,” he is at the hairdresser’s, 
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He needs no food or drink. If he could keep the 
same “café creme” for a week, he certainly would. 
All he wants is smart clothes and underclothes. He 
won’t put his toes into anything but silk. He sits 
down very gingerly so as not to crease his trousers: 
and when one day his trousers happen to be more 
exquisitely and accurately ironed than usual, he 
doesn’t sit down at all! When his lady comes to 
greet him, he says: “Look out, you’ll make me un- 
tidy.” A cigarette, a comb, a little make-up for his 
eyes—he asks nothing more. 

I went to their hairdresser. The spectacle was so 
marvelous that when my toilet was over I refused to 
leave my chair. 

“Monsieur,” said the manicurist, ‘‘I have finished.” 

“Then begin again, Mademoiselle.” 

My Cafinfleros arrived. They slowly and delicately 
removed their hats with finger and thumb: and then, 
taking them by the brim with both hands, hung them 
up, not without first blowing away a possible speck 
of dust upon the hatpeg. This done, with fastidious 
fingers they adjust their neckties (which are already 
in perfect order). Then with a flick at a possible 
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flea upon their coat sleeves—they approach their 
chair: and observe it. Grasping their intention, the 
artist polishes the leather seat. And my friends sit 
down, as cautiously as though the chair had been a 
pile of eggs. 

Then they are loaded with oils, greases, and po- 
mades. They are shaved hair by hair. With their 
face enveloped in warm towels and only the tip of 
their nose protruding, they are gently fanned. The 
apertures of their Eustachian tubes are carefully 
cleaned. Then, powder, a glance in the mirror, and 
a few further touches: more powder, and another 
glance: a final inspection in the looking-glass: and 
all is over. 

They stand up, quite still, their arms stretched 
out on a level with their shoulders, and bent back 
like wings. Shut the window, they’ll fly away, and 
I shan’t see them any more! No, they’re not pre- 
paring for flight, they’re waiting for the brush: and 
they turn gently from side to side under its ad- 
ministration. They take down their hats, holding 
them by the brim in both hands, and adjust them 
carefully upon their heads: and, once more in front 
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of the glass, they examine the result for not less than 


five minutes. 


Their job is “pinching”? women from the French 
and the Polacks. They let others go in search of 
“remounts,’ ransack France and Poland, scour 
Marseilles and Cracow, and find the ladies. They 
let others dress them, train them, pay their traveling 
expenses, risk imprisonment, and bribe the police: 
make all the arrangements, spend the money, and 
take the trouble. All this time, they are having 
their hair oiled in the Esmeraldo. The Cafinflero 
goes back to the epoch of the Plesiosaurus at least. 
In every age and under every sky, it has been possible 
to observe young gentlemen smoking their first 
cigarettes at the expense of infatuated ladies. And 
this is what the Créolo does. 

When the French came, these humble learners 
watched the experts at work. Then they grasped 
the possibilities of the pimp’s trade when properly 
handled and established. 


Having seen the light, the way was clear before 
them. Frenchwomen represented the highest market 
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value: next, the Polack: next the Créola—their own 
kind. Their course was obvious: throw over the 
Créola, sharpen their claws on the Polack, and try 
for the Franchucha. : 

Powdered, painted, perfumed, ironed, polished to 
a positive glitter, they took to frequenting the wait- 
ing rooms of the casztas: in the capacity of clients, of 
course. There they began the good work. Only 
fools think art goes for nothing in love. It ought 
to be publicly known that, if love is sometimes a feel- 
ing, it is more often an art. 

They returned: and they brought little cakes with 
them. Women have always been susceptible to 
sugar: a fact which is well understood by those ex- 
pert psychologists, the manufacturers of sweets. 
And then, they carry the lady off. Oh, Homer, 
Prince of reporters, I need you to celebrate the 
combat of the French pimps against those of the 
Argentine. Heroic contests! A noble subject for 
you: the corpses are many. 

Then the French came down upon the Créolos. 
The honor of the flag was at stake. With odds of 
three to one against them they invaded the kingdom 
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of the enemy. I leave you to imagine that the “fury 
of the Gaul” left not a few upon the battlefield. A 
sound lesson is not forgotten. Those who did not 
die of it, profited. They made careful inquiries be- 
fore returning to play the toreador in a casita. They 
left an influential ‘man’s’ “woman” alone. They 
confined their attention to women belonging to in- 
significant, unknown, inexperienced, impecunious, de- 
fenseless “men.’”’ Alas, the humble have always 


paid for their masters. 


As he is ignorant of the art of dining, and does 
not need to save up to go for “remounts”; as the 
woman’s future is a matter of no concern to him, and 
he lives entirely on pomades and tobacco; as his 
dream is not to buy a Bar nor a house on the Marne, 
but a silk vanity bag, he leads a grand life with the 
Franchucha. On Mondays the casita is shut down, 
and then for motor-cars and operas, champagne and 
dancing girls. That day they spend together all 
the money the woman has earned in the week. 

Do you think that shows a “good disposition,” to 
borrow a phrase from my new friends? 
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Franchuchas, look at your elder sisters who have 
followed the Créolo Harlequin. Look at them! De- 
spised by the French, abandoned by the Créolos, their 
only refuge is cocaine. They make a fine picture 
in that open air café where they all foregather. Is 
it for this you crossed the seas hidden in the ship’s 
funnel, or in a locker in the stokers’ quarters? See 
what it costs to follow the enchanter, who takes you 
to dances on your own money, rather than work con- 
scientiously for a reliable man, who keeps you to 
your job, and opens a bank account for you. 

Look: there they are now, emaciated, hopeless, 
worn out, and most of them drunk. Don’t be de- 
ceived by the pretty music of the Cafinflero’s flute. 

Pleasure? What do you mean? Do you suppose 
you were brought to Buenos Ayres to enjoy your- 


selves? 
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I must ask you to listen to me just a little longer. 
I have been to the Convict Settlements: I know all 
the secrets of the penal battalions of North Africa: 
I have forced my way into mad-houses: and now I 
have come back from Buenos Ayres. 

Why? Not merely to tell you stories of what I 
saw. A man who has roved around the world for 
fifteen years can think of prettier stories. I wanted 
to go down into the pits where society deposits what 
it fears or rejects; to look at what the world refuses 
to see: to pass my own judgment on what the world 
has condemned. 

I did not choose to sleep peacefully on the downy 
bed of the law. I thought it a better thing to let 
those who had no longer the right to speak, say what 
they could for themselves. 

Have I succeeded in making them heard? Not 
always. Those who live in ease, and comfort, and 
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have enough to eat every day, make such a noise 
about their affairs that they cannot hear the lamenta- 
tions from beneath them. When you ask them to 
listen for a little while, they say they haven’t the 
time. And they think it is no business of theirs. If 
I must be deceived, I would sooner be deceived in my 


own way. 


It is an old problem, and has more often provoked 
a smile than a shudder. But I don’t think the smile 
should come as a matter of course. 

The foundation of prostitution is hunger. Never 
forget that fora moment. If hunger did not exist, 
there would still, of course, be women for sale, as 
long as there are men to buy them. And the world 
will come to an end before the half-world does: only, 
the number of prostitutes would be less by eighty 
per cent. There would be left only those who are 
willing, not those who must. 

For three years the League of Nations has been 
conducting an extensive secret inquiry into the White 
Slave Traffic. It has sent agents to the Far East, to 
Canada, to South America, and to the East: and 
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they have covered much ground. They have swal- 
lowed a quantity of dust, but it came from docu- 
ments, not from the high road. They looked for 
the truth in documents! They were too serious to 
look anywhere else. And they did not find it because 
it was not there. 

Documents are no use against the White Slave 
Traffic: they simply serve to absolve from respon- 
sibility the officials who are supposed to contend with 
it. The agents of the League of Nations want to 
establish the reign of virtue upon earth; and I wish 
them well, though they must allow me a discreet 
smile. I know, as a matter of fact, what these gentle- 
men call virtue: virtue, for them, is vice that cannot 
be seen. Which is all very well if they care only for 
appearances. 

We all know the countries where virtue is estab- 
lished by law: and what a farce it is! If the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy were completely suppressed, there 
would be no more opium. This method is, at any 
rate in principle, entirely effective. Virtuous per- 
sons on this planet behave as if women were plants: 
they are working for the suppression of the cultiva- 
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tion of the female sex. They do not try to get rid 
of the causes of the trouble, but of the women them- 
selves. They organize a grand clean-up; and then 
go to bed. And next morning they are astonished 
to find women still walking the streets! 

It has been found possible to regulate the contact 
of the lightning with the earth, by means of what is 
called a lightning conductor. But there is no law 
that will prevent the meeting of a man and a woman. 
The League of Nations is not afraid of wasting a 
little time. 


I have described the White Slave Traffic; the men 
who live by it, and the women who do not die of it. 
Until recently it°was always maintained that these 
women were exceptional cases. Scenes from a ro- 
mance: the romance of a girl betrayed! An excel- 
lent story to make mothers weep: but merely a story. 
The girl who is unwilling knows where to apply. 

Let us look a little closer. We shall find tragedy 
and not romance. The tragedy of the little Polacks: 
and of the little Franchuchas. They bend their 
heads: they know the road that they must travel. 
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They follow the men of the “Center” as a sick man 
follows the surgeon. The surgeon will hurt him but 
will save his life. Perhaps! It is the tragedy of 


women who are poor. 


The pimp creates nothing: he only exploits what 
he finds. If he did not find the goods, he would not 
sell them. But he knows where they are made. He 
knows the mighty factory that breeds the raw ma- 
terial: and that factory is called Poverty. 

Poverty is like a foreign country. Only those who 
have lived there know anything about it: other peo- 
ple don’t seem even to give it a thought. And when 
they do happen to say anything about it, they say 
the sort of thing they would about a country they 
had never seen; in other words, they talk nonsense, 
People who have always had enough to eat, and al- 
ways had a bed to sleep in, should not be allowed to 
discourse on what they would, or would not, have 
done had they been poor. They are like men who 
talk about the War without having been in the 
trenches. 

I am not appealing to young gentlemen of good 
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family to rescue fallen women! A certain Tol- 
stoy ... I assert that eighty per cent of the French 
girls who go out to console lonely men on the other 
side of the world have been brought to this by want. 
I shall be told that I am wrong and that it is laziness. 
Very well. 

“Then how is it [says a lady] that I can’t get a 
servant?” 

I will tell you. 

It is because on the day you wanted a maid it 
did not occur to you to telephone the good news to 
the little unknown girl, who, besides, probably had 
no telephone. Moreover, you can wait a week for 
a daily servant and be none the worse, whereas the 
daily servant can’t wait a week without eating. You 
are talking from the heights of your security to our 
little sisters far down in the abyss of their distress. 

Laziness? Certainly: but only twenty per cent. 

The moral uplifters will inform the public, in their 
best pulpit manner, what ought, and ought not, to be 
done, and expound both good and evil. They will 
describe what they have seen and what you may see 
for yourself. The scandal is, you will understand, 
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not that the evil exists, but that it can be seen! 
They will say that the boats must be watched and 
the pimps put into prison. 

And then? That has all been done. 

“Suppress the brothels.” 

What about the pavements? I suppose if pave- 
ments are got rid of, women won’t be able to walk 
on them! A very bright idea! 

Enough of morality. It is not brothels and pimps 
that we must contend against: there is no sense in 
putting out the red lamps. In fact the more light 
the better. Girls who really want to enlist in those 
marching regiments will enlist whatever you do. 

As long as women cannot get work: 

As long as girls are cold and hungry: 

As long as they do not know where to go for a 
bed: 

As long as women do not earn enough to allow 
themselves to be ill: or enough to buy themselves a 
warm coat in winter: enough to buy food, sometimes, 
for their families and their children: 

As long as we allow the pimps to take our place 
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and offer the mess of pottage: the White Slave Trade 
will exist. 


Burn the brothels and lay a curse upon their ashes, 
You will have made only a bonfire and a futile 
demonstration. 


The responsibility iS ours: We cannot get rid of it. 


THE Enp 
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